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JUDGE HILL’s THUMBPRINTS 

E are advised that there have beeu 

further developments of an interest- 
ing nature in connection with this case 
and are informed that it has been decided 
to hold over until January the detailed ac- 
count promised by the Boston group. No 
doubt the ripening of the fruit of their 
researches will amply compensate our 
readers for any present disappointment. 


** KK * 


Sutton Vane’s play “Outward Bound” 
has been running now for a considerable 
time in its film version at the Warner 
Cinema in Broadway and seems to have 
attracted increasing numbers. There are 
elements in film production which lend 
themselves well to the ‘“borderland’’ at- 
mosphere and enhance the sense of transi- 
tion from the light of common day into 
the twilight of the unknown region which 
we enter through the gate of death. The 
treatment of the theme, and the quality 
of the acting are impressive and remove 
any feeling of banality. The audience, it 
has been observed, depart in silence as 
though for the time being immersed in 
some introspective vision and not fully 
awakened to mundane realities. 

It is rather astonishing to learn that 
this film has been banned by the British 
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Board of Film Censors, on general 
grounds; i. e. that the Board has decided 
for the future not to pass films dealing 
with the question of life after death. , The 
“Two Worlds’, in a note on Current 
Topics, recognizes that the censor has a 
real difficulty in allowing the subject an 
open door for representation on the films, 
since, if such plays be admitted, the way 
would be made for a host of trivial or 
undignified productions and the whole 
subject cheapened and vulgarized. But 
the plea for discrimination is strongly 
urged. It has already been effectively ex- 
ercised in the case of religious subjects 
such as are rendered in that admirable 
film “The King of Kings’—and if. so, 
then why not equally where the psychic 
motif is concerned ? 


Under the title “International Centre for 
Spiritual Research” a new meeting-place 
for constructive thinkers and workers is 
organized by Mme. Olga Froebe-Kapteyn 
at Casa Gabriella. Ascona. Switzerland (on 
Lake Maggiore). It will be possible here, 
in charming natural surroundings, for the 
student of psychic science to exchange 
views with the disciple of Oriental 
mysticism in a spirit of confraternity in 
the quest of truth. The promoter and her 
Committee recognize that one of the most 
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vital problems of the day lies in the inter- 
relation and adjustment of the intellectual 
powers of the West and the spiritual force 
of the East. The idea underlying the 
scheme is a co-operative one; the synthesis 
of effort by better mutual understanding 
of aims. From the interrelation of West- 
ern psychology and Eastern methods of 
meditation it is believed that surprising 
results may be obtained. Those who are 
interested should address communications 
to the Secretary. Casa Gabriella. Ascona. 
Tessin. Switzerland. 
KOK 

Xenoglossy—speech in an unknown 
tongue—is a phenomenon of mediur.- 
ship with which we are becoming fam- 
iliarised. In many cases there is room for 
the suggestion that the subject may have 
at some previous time, received some 
casual impression of words or sentences 
in the tongue employed; these being 
registered subconsciously and remaining 
latent in the memory-record. But in 
others, this theory needs to be greatly 
strained in order to account for the facts. 
A mere parrot-like repetition of words 
having no sense that is relevant to the 
matter which may be at issue at the mo- 
ment might indeed be attributed to some 
such mechanical recall of imbedded recol- 
lection. But when, as often happens, the 
use of the unfamiliar tongue is coupled 
with a full relevance to the subject of com- 
munication and is obviously designed with 
intelligent purpose we must look beyond 
the personal mentality of the medium in 
our attempt to explain it. 

For example, there is the typical case 
of an American man of letters well known 
to many of our students at Hyslop House 
as a most trustworthy and competent wit- 
ness to fact. He, on one occasion, sitting 
for automatic writing with a young friend 
who had never been in any way associated 
with spiritistic experiments, obtained 
through her first a biographical outline of 
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an historical personage of whose early 
career but little is known, but who 
happened to be connected with the 
chronicle of a religious institution about 
which he had recently been reading. This 
sketch was given in excellent English, but 
his surprise was greater when it was 
followed by fifty-one lines of a Latin 
poem, absolutely unknown to him, and 
impossible for him to translate, since he, 
a man in his forties, had entirely neglected 
his Latin since the days of his college 
course some twenty years before. And on 
voicing his difficulty, there followed - 
mediately a translation of the Latin which 
proved on examination to be a faithful 
one, and curiously good for a rendering 
almost verbatim in character.} 

A kindred phenomenon, for which a 
normal explanation seems equally remote, 
is the case of a little four year old girl 
at Warsaw, Marie Skotnicki whose case is 
recently reported (see N. Y. Evening 
Post for November 10th). Although — 
parents speak no language but Polish, 
is said that this child has recently i 
veloped the extraordinary habit of talking 
to herself in a foreign tongue which no 
one about her could understand but which 
has now been pronounced to be pure 
Gaelic. The learned are perplexed because 
she has never left her native town nor so 
far as is known, has she ever spoken with 

foreigner. But it transpires that her 
great-grandfather came from the island 
of Lewis in the Scottish Hebrides. 


Here then is a Gaelic heredity which 
may be supposed to account for the type 
of language spoken by the child. But this 
provides no explanation of the pheno- 
menon at all. Were heredity capable of 
transmitting actual knowledge to children 
or to descendants of the third generation 
in this way, the fact would have long since 
+For the details see ‘Philip Lloyd’ (pseudonym) in 
Glastonbury Scripts No. 2 Price 50 (Hyslop 


House). The actual name of the recipient of the 
Script is reserved at*his own request. 


been admitted and the law recognized. 
But this is not so. A certain aptitude for 
knowledge may be and is transmitted, 
but not the knowledge itself. There are 
two, and perhaps two only logical ex- 
planations or lines of explanation. One of 
these is that offered by the reincarnationist 
school and this, we take it, would be held 


_reasonable by many of our French col- 


leagues. The other is clairaudience in 
children. Of this we may opportunely cite 
an instance which was given several years 
ago by an English peeress, writing in the 
now defunct London ‘Pall Mall Gazette’. 

The story this lady told was, we believe, 
amply accredited, and it was as follows: 
In her husband’s ancestral castle there was 
a large room which had been cleared as a 
day-nursery or playroom for her growing 
family. Items of old furniture long stored 
in the castle lumber-rooms had been 
brought into requisition for the equipment 
of the children’s room. Among these was 
a very ancient oak table. The children 
would at times be left to themselves and 
it was noticed after a while that they 
would be in the habit of clustering around 
the legs of this table, sitting on the floor 
and whispering to one another in a rather 
mysterious way. This went on for some 
time, until at last the curiosity of their 
elders was excited and someone took the 
trouble to listen to what was coming from 
their little lips. It was no language that 
the servants knew, but from the sound of 
words and phrases taken down it was 
shewn to be a series of sentences from the 
service of the Mass. Enquiry proved that 
the old table around which the children 
sat had in former times been used as 
an altar in the domestic chapel at a 
time when the Catholic nobility had need 
to observe secrecy in the performance of 
the rite. The children, it seemed, were 
listening in to the echo of a celebration 
of Elizabethan times. At least, no more 
probable explanation offered itself in the 
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light of the ancient history of the table. 
The psychic investigator of the case of 
Marie Skotnicki might be wise to enquire 
whether there were in her parents’ home 
some antique heirloom brought from the 
misty islands of her forefathers. 


* K * 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
From Professor Hans Driesch 


The Editor in writing to Dr. Driesch, 
enquired whether his researches into 
embryology had brought him any 
nearer to the concept of an etheric or- 
ganism for man as providing the pat- 
tern on which the physical is built. 


The following is the substance of Dr. 
Driesch’s reply: 


* KK * 


“As to my conception of “entelechy”, 
you may find everything in the second 
edition of my book “The Science and 
Philosophy of the Organism” (1929 A. 
& C. Black, London). But I believe 
that it is not yet possible to bring the 
concept of Entelechy into any close re- 
lation with ‘Psychical Research’ ;—our 
knowledge in this field is still too im- 
perfect for doing so. In the future we 
may do it. 

“The main task for Psychical Re- 
search of today is, in my opinion, to 
establish the facts beyond any doubt. 
And this has been done in some cases 
only, but not in all. Improvement of 
the methods of research is the next 
thing; scepticism must be absolutely ex- 
cluded. I know that this will be diffi- 
cult, but it must be done. Then the time 
for “theories” will come.” 

Yours very sincerely, 
HANs DRIEscH. 
Leipzig. Zéllnerstrasse. 1. 
i2. =. 
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A SURVEY OF THE FIELD 
OF RESEARCH 
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An Editorial Digest of Dr. Walter F. 
Prince’s $.P.R. Presidential Address, 1930 


Dr. Prince demurs to the suggestion 
of a former President that a de- 
sire to receive messages from deceased 
friends must underlie favorable inter- 
est in this field. He would rather con- 
sider that a legitimate scientific curiosity 
in face of a puzzling problem is the real 
stimulus. The quest relates to so many 
phenomena which hardly touch the ques- 
tion of survival. In his own case, it was 
in the interval between the solving of his- 
torical and other puzzles and that of at- 
tacking problems of abnormal psychology, 
that his curiosity was attracted to those of 
psychical research and he began to read 
the S. P. R. Proceedings intensively. Plan- 
chette experiments followed, with results 
sufficiently interesting to suggest sustained 
enquiry. Personal experience he considers 
more impressive than evidence from any 
experience of others (p. 5). Two instances 
of mediumistic affirmation are cited by Dr. 
Prince as carrying the approximate cer- 
tainty “that information may be acquired 
by other than the means universally 
recognized”. These are (1) Mrs. King’s 
34 testable statements made with an ob- 
ject held between her palms, and: (2) 
Mrs. Soule’s “Story of Stephen” (B. S. 
P. R. Proc. “Leonard and Soule Experi- 
ments pp. 334-352). Of Mrs. King’s, 33 
of the 34 were correct and 1 partially so. 
(“Studies in Psychometry”. Proc. A.S.P.R. 
XVIII, 204-218). The support found for 
these results in the work of other critical 
investigators has forced him to accept 
types of supernormal phenomena (as 


such) to the number of six. These six 
types are to him as well established as, 
say, the life of Socrates, to doubt which 
one must argue collusion by Plato and 
Xenophon for its invention. 

Where the will-to-prove is demonstrated 
it is irrelevant to try to discover its main- 
spring in a will-to-believe, so often sug- 
gested by those who would disparage 
serious investigation. But there is an 
abuse of the will-to-prove. This is of a 
fanatical order, leading to intellectual dis- 
honesty. Since every intellectual operation 
is accompanied by emotion (this of 
necessity), the habit must be formed of as- 
sociating this impulse, not with the desired 
outcome of the work, but with the process 
of proof. This means disinterestedness 
as regards the outcome. The true scientist 
seeks only the truth, wheresoever it may 
lead him, and intellectual rectitude is de- 
manded on his part. To quote the words 
of the address “The psychical researcher 
above all others needs aloofness, devotion 
to truth, and moral courage. He is sub- 
jected to temptations as no other type of 
investigator is, to any such degree... . 
There have been psychical researchers who 
undoubtedly have been influenced by lik- 
ing, and possibly by disliking for, the 
human subject. The desire to please a 
clientéle inevitably spells a greater or less 
scientific damnation. The psychical re- 
searcher must, in this relation, disregard 
motives of fame,-fortune, and favour...” 
BULLETIN XIII of the Boston S. P. R. Authorized 


Reprint of the S. P. R. Presidential Address Lon- 
don. July 14th, 1930, given by Dr. W. F. Prince. 
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The need for recognition of all facts, even 
those which tell against the hypothesis 
favoured, is emphasized, and the work of 
Dr. Sadler (The Mind of Mischief) is 
cited in illustration of this balancing prin- 
ciple. (p. 10). 

The advent of the right critical method 
of approach must be awaited ere historical 
problems can be elucidated. In the same 
way, science has always had to await the 
perfecting of experimental method. (e. g. 
Bastian’s conclusions on ‘abiogenesis’ later 
proved imperfect by Huxley). Again, 
such sciences as geology or anthropology, 
obtain their critical data through field 
work rather than in the class-room or 
laboratory, and herein lies an analogy to 
psychic research which calls for localized 
experiment. 

FACTS AND HYPOTHESES 

He quotes the remark that a mere col- 
lection of facts, though a preliminary step 
to science, is not in itself science, for 
science begins with the formation of a 
hypothesis .. . . There is no way to con- 
vince the scientific world of the facts ex- 
cept by multiplying them and thus in- 
creasing the cogency of the proof and the 
number of competent attestants. But it is 
not simply a question of reiterating facts 
of precisely the same description. From 
time to time we note in some new case of 
the same kind (as often reported before) 
a peculiarity not hitherto observed. The 
sun has been seen by all men from the 
dawn. of time, but still astronomers travel 
far to see it under special conditions and 
with specialized instruments of observa- 
tion, discovering new facts or strengthen- 
ing those which were uncertain. Where, 
as in psychic research, facts are elusive, 
obscure, or problematical, it is better, he 
Says, to postpone for a long time the ‘con- 
fident espousal’ of any single hypothesis, 
but to keep all possible hypotheses in 
mind, pursuing the ‘ledger’ method of 
crediting and debiting to each as facts 
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seem to warrant. The time has not yet 
come, Dr. Prince thinks, for the forma- 
tion of a hypothesis to account for the 
facts of psychometry: but as regards 
mediumistic ‘‘messages”’ it is not too early 
for the opposing theories of telepathic and 
spiritualistic origin to urge their respective 
claims. And this conflict is only what may 
be found in psychology, where concepts 
of a Bergson or a McDougall are found in 
sharp opposition to those of a Watson, 
to whom psychology is little more 
than dynamic physiology,—a system of 
conditioned physical reflexes. 

Dr. Prince pleads for greater harmony 
in personal or group relations in the field 
of psychic research. “Where persons dif- 
fer’’ he says ‘in regard to facts or inter- 
pretation of facts it is a pity that their ex- 
change of views is not always carried on 
with the calmness and good temper which 
befits academic discussions. . . . But it 
is a matter of history for the last eighty 
years that investigators in this field, par- 
ticularly those of a cautious and conser- 
vative type, have been assailed in most 
bitter fashion by a criticism which pro- 
fesses to penetrate their very souls and 
discover therein various malignancies and 
moral delinquencies. In fact, it would be 
hard to find cases of scientific men of 
standing who, having consented to take 
part in a psychical investigation and hav- 
ing failed to reach conviction, have not 
been attacked with ridicule and personal 
imputation. . . . I doubt not that progress 
has been greatly deterred by such reactions 
which, if they were not otherwise objec- 
tionable, would at least be short-sighted 
and impolitic.” 

A CRITIQUE OF PHysICAL PHENOMENA 

There is great disparity of opinion 
as to the reality of the phenomena of a 
physical type, some species of which have 
almost disappeared whilst others have 
arisen to take their place. It is desirable 
that there should be a speedy settlement of 
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the question whether there are genuine 
physical phenomena and, if so, of what 
types and descriptions. As they concern 
tangible objects and are capable of indefi- 
nite repetition, the determination, theoreti- 
cally, of their genuineness should, he 
thinks, be a matter of comparative ease, 
where a given type is concerned. But, un- 
like investigation in other physical fields, 
the student is here deprived of the full use 
of his hands, his eyes, and his hearing, save 
in so far as the will of the alleged spirit 
control may permit. The use of suitable 
instruments and processes for analysis is 
also largely denied to the investigator 
(p. 18) and these restrictions hamper pro- 
gress. 

Certain psychic laws ruling the produc- 
tion of physical phenomena are alleged. 
These, Dr. Prince complains, correspond 
with the precautions necessary to protect 
imposition: they shew sometimes a 
singular mutability. e. g. where in general, 
che phenomena will bear the human eye, 
but will not bear white light, whereas in 
certain cases they will bear white light but 
not the human eye. Some of these alleged 
laws, he says, affront common-sense, as an 
instance of which he mentions the rigidity 
and power of a mysterious substance 
which can overturn (or break up. Ed) 
furniture or can administer blows to ex- 
perimenters, and yet not be touched in an 
unauthorized manner even with the tip 
of an investigator's finger, lest it should 
suffer damage. He also says (f. p. 19) 
“yet some particular friend of the subject 
may violate a psychic law (as by turning 
on a light without permission) and no 
disaster such as others are warned against 
follows. He concludes the paragraph by 
stating that “it is very doubtful if some 
of the alleged laws relating to physical 
phenomena are valid, and there is as yet 
no certainty that any of them are.” 

He would plead (5. a: p. 19) for the 
testing of the alleged psychic laws, as is 
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done in every other department of 
psychical enquiry, rather than that they 
should be taken for granted. ‘For in- 
stance,” he says “it might well be the case, 
as is often alleged, that psychic structures 
cannot, any more than photographic 
plates, bear white light. But the photo- 
grapher will demonstrate this to your sat- 
isfaction, so here the parallel breaks. And 
the law in the case of photography is con- 
sistent and unvarying, whereas the alleged 
law on physical phenomena apparently 
breaks down in presence of the fact that 
photographs, when the word is given, may 
be taken of alleged materializations,,and 
ectoplasmic structures by a blinding fiash- 
light, without any resultant disascer. Jc is 
time to test whether a gentle beam of light 
directed by the experimenter at moments 
when it would be of most advantage, 
would really do harm to anything beside 
imposition.’’* 

The advocate of the reality. of the 
physical phenomena should, Dr. 
Prince’s opinion, (see (b) p. 20) cease to 
lend assent to the dogma that inward 
doubt or even disbelief on the part of an 
amiable and acquiescent investigator has 
the effect of preventing phenomena. Prima 
facie, this would command our assent. 
But who is to judge whether in any par- 
ticular case, a mask of amiability or ac- 
quiescence may not have been assumed 
by a sitter to cover a bias strong enough 
or active enough (ex hypothesi) to inhibit 
the free production of phenomena? A 
distinction must at least be drawn between 
a neutral attitude of scepticism and a 
polemic one leaving it an open question 
for enquiry as to whether a polemic or 
secretly hostile attitude does or does not 
have a deterrent effect on such. 


*It is alleged by the control in at least two not- 
able instances of teleplasmic production that it is 
not so much the intensity of a light, but its dura- 
tlon. which dispels the plasmic nucleus. In the 
case of the Winnipeg phenomena, the period of 
complete formation is very short—almost to be 
counted in seconds. Flashlights mistimed by a min- 


ute or less will reveal a loss of continuity in the 
structure and a partialcollapse of its outline.—Ed. 
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He further says (c) “Advocates should 
insist that when in a given case a 
phenomenon (whether by happy discovery 
or inadvertence) occurs in improved condi- 
tions, investigation should continue under 
these conditions and not revert to less per- 
fect ones. Here he is doubtless right: also 
that where (d) there exists some simpler 
but surer instrument or means of testing 
a physical phenomenon which will lay no 
greater burden upon the subject or med- 
ium, they should not tolerate refusal to 
employ it. The argument (e) that it is to 
be expected that physical mediums should 
so;retimes practice fraud should be 
frowned upon. ““No such doctrine” he 
say ‘attaches to mental mediums on 
whose results we lay weight and although 
we do not make their bona fides a part 
of our evidence, such a doctrine would 
seriously handicap the credit of our re- 
ports.” 

Precisely so: but we find it necessary 
to challenge his statement that no occas- 
ional fraud’er deception attaches to mental 
mediums. The fraud need not be con- 
scious: it may arise from the subliminal 
mind of the psychic; and the element of 
thought-transference from the mind of the 
sitter must always be reckoned upon as 
present in some of the accredited records 
of seership. (f. p. 21) “Advocates should 
discountenance the all but universal prac- 
tice of excluding from investigating groups 
persons whose conduct has been unexcep- 
tionable save that they have given express- 
ion to doubt as to the validity of the 
phenomena”. We must join issue with 
Dr. Prince as to this assertion. In our ex- 
perience which covers several of the best- 
authenticated cases of mediumship, the 
principle of including and even of wel- 
coming, the honest sceptic has been con- 
sistently followed. Only certain trouble- 
makers have been discouraged from at- 
tendance. There can be no ground for so 
sweeping an assertion to the contrary. 


(g.) p. 21. “Advocates should resist 
any further encroachments upon the 
liberty of thought, as by a rule that state- 
ments of facts made by an experimenter 
and recorded at the moment of observa- 
tion shall be sacred against after-revision.” 
On this dictum we feel it right to qualify 
the general argument in favor of the ad- 
missibility of an after-revision. Innumer- 
able instances have demonstrated that a 
sitter may honestly make a declaration of 
fact and afterwards discover that the 
fact was quite otherwise. Cases are on 
record in which the observer has taken 
cognizance of a fact of which he has made 
contemporary record. His record is valu- 
able for the registration of the pheno- 
menon as observed by him at the time and 
is not important in respect of any deduc- 
tion then made by him as to the nature of 
that phenomenon or its significance. Right 
inferences can only form themselves by 
after-consideration: and hence the value 
of a post-facto commentary is not factual 
but inferential only. 

The value of the contemporary record 
is factual. No after-consideration can alter 
or affect this, except a correction of an 
acknowledged error. To postpone the 
record of actual witnesses has been found, 
even with the most careful, to give rise 
to variations of the first and fresh impress- 
ions, and also to the loss of detail in the 
full recollection of the sequence of all 
that transpired. It is dangerous even to 
leave the registration of facts observed 
even for twenty-four hours. It must be 
even more dangerous to allow a partici- 
pant to change his record of what he 
claimed at the time to have observed, on 
the basis of a six-months old recollection. 

In his summary of this section of his 
Presidential address, Dr. Prince quotes 
Sir Oliver Lodge who, speaking from the 
Presidential chair of the S. P. R. in 1902, 
said: ‘Full control must be allowed to the 
observer—a thing which conjurors never 
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really allow. I have never seen a silent 
and genuinely-controlled conjuror; and in 
so far as mediums find it necessary to in- 
sist upon their own conditions, so far they 
must be content to be treated as con- 
jurors.” 

“I regret’’ says Dr. Prince “to add that, 
whatever the experience of others, I have 
had the good fortune but once to be pres- 
ent when investigators of mediumistic 
phenomena were untrammelled through- 
out, and that in this instance the results 
were entirely disastrous to the claim ad- 
vanced”. This is a sad admission for a 
Research Officer, since it would seem to 
imply that only once in his life has he 
found himself able to establish the effec- 
tive control of a physical medium. Could 
he not bespeak his own conditions? 
ALLEGED PHENOMENA OF NONDESCRIPT 

CHARACTER 

We find ourselves in cordial agreement 
with what Dr. Prince has to say under this 
head in the ensuing section (pp. 22-23) 
and in which the practitioners of the ‘oc- 
cult’ arts of astrology, palmistry and 
“numerology” so-called (though it should 
be ‘arithmology’) are dealt with. As to 
astrology, a system venerable from its 
great antiquity, he says he “knows of no 
evidence which is not the result either of 
a forced application of the rules to human 
careers already known, or of a careful cull- 
ing of “hits” from preponderating num- 
bers of ‘misses’. We shall have some- 
thing further to say on the subject of 
horoscopical data before we leave this 
part of the subject. “Utterly devoid as it 
seems of any rationale, yet psychical re- 
search would be obliged to accept it, if 
the facts proved compulsive.” Palmistry 
he speaks of as “another set of irrational 
assumptions rooted in the hoary past” and 
with this definition we cannot quarrel. 
Next comes “numerology” (horrid word) 
which, like the others, must be credited 
by a large number of credulous people. 
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“I do not remember that any psychical re- 
searcher of whatever grade has said a 
word in its favour, nor do I believe that 
there is one who could not, in one hour 
of application of its pretended principles, 
blast its claims’. Here Dr. Prince makes 
the pertinent query: “If, as some insinuate, 
there is no real evidence for the validity 
of (psychic) phenomena which have con- 
vinced a great many of our investigators, 
and if ‘what seems such is transfigured by 
the will-to-believe, then why has none of 
them accepted astrology, palmistry, or 
numerology also?” (italics ours. Ed.) 

But as regards the undiscriminating sec- 
tion of the public, he feels it an obligation 
resting upon psychical researchers to shew 
them not only that these and other occult 
beliefs lack a rational basis, but also to 
demonstrate, by the exhibition of tests, 
that they do not work out in practice. 

We have a final word to say in regard 
to all these matters. It is common know- 
ledge that the findings of astrologers, 
palmists, and ‘numerologists’ are frequent- 
ly strangely near the truth in intimate mat- 
ters concerning the subject of the investi- 
gation. So also are the vaticinations of 
those who practice the more homely order 
of divination from playing-cards or tea- 
leaves. But if truth lie within their utter- 
ances, that truth is not resident in the 
means employed but in the mind of the 
seer and its capacity for using these or 
any order of symbols as a focus for the 
exercise of the intuitive gift. Nature has 
always afforded the material for auguries 
and it matters not whether the fall of a 
leaf, or the flight of a bird, or the prying 
into the intestines of a slaughtered animal 
be involved, the result is the same. Only 
grant a certain familiarity with the symbols 
employed, and the clairvoyance, if it be 
present, will follow duly, focussing itself 
upon the object as a point of concentration 
and a fountain of suggestion, to the sug- 
gestible soul of the diviner. 
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MENTAL PHENOMENA 

In his treatment of the subjective phe- 
nomena of psychometry, crystal-gazing, 
automatic writing, or dowsing, Dr. Prince 
takes a more affirmative standpoint as to 
the reality of the results and their super- 
normal character. These phenomena have 
stood the severest scrutiny and their exhi- 
bition has not, he says, been attended by 
any scandal in the cases studied by the 
S. P. R. And they stand today on an evi- 
dential basis more solid than that found 
by the wellnigh unanimous verdict of ex- 
perienced researchers of some years back. 
No theory has been advanced which can 
provide an adequate normal explanation 
of these results. Even Frank Podmore, 
who studied them from an ultra-sceptical 
standpoint, relied upon another super- 
normal, i. e. telepathy, to account for 
them. He presented with great ingenuity 
a theory which would make Telepathy 
the solvent for all these forms of mental 
phenomena, and, says Dr. Prince, “‘the 
time has not yet come when we can afford 
to disregard his theory.” Whatever its 
limitations, it was the upshot of a wide 
knowledge of data and a sincere effort to 
explain them in a logical manner. 

THE STATUS OF PsYCHIC RESEARCH 

TODAY 


As to where we now stand, Dr. Prince 
thinks that the species of organized in- 
vestigation which began in 1882 and has 
spread to various parts of the world, 
stands far in advance of where it was at 
that date. “If a part of the area it was 
called upon to survey proved to be desert, 
even to learn that is a gain. If wider areas 


+The advocate of the claims of astrology to be a 
true science must not only shew that the planets of 
our system have each a specialized influence upon 
the life of earth, just as we know to be the fact 
where the lunar rays are concerned. This they may 
some day succeed in doing. But the more difficuit 
task remains of shewing any just cause why this 
influence should be exercised in a crucial sense at 
the patricular instant in the life at which the per- 
iod of gestation is completed and the infant draws 
its first breath. The idea sems totally irrational. 


Yet all astrological readings are based upon this 
datum,—Ed. 


are still subject to earnest debate, yet still 
other areas are (by nearly all our experi- 
enced explorers therein) pronounced fer- 
tile land. At least in one respect they have 
advanced beyond the mere affirmation 
that certain classes of phenomena demand 
supernormal explanations. They have 
reached the point of affirming that in- 
stances of immediate sequence of thought 
as between human minds have been ob- 
served in such number and of such quality 
and under such conditions as to demon- 
strate that thoughts can pass from one 
mind to another.” 

He claims that psychic research has as- 
sisted to transform the modern science of 
psychology by its demonstration of inner 
mechanisms and inner relations of the 
mind. “To shew that a mind can form 
outer relations, reach out to other minds, 
(other than by the mediation of the known 
senses) is to accomplish another revolu- 
tion and to open up to possibilities of still 
further external relations to which no one 
is yet entitled to fix a limit.’” And he fur- 
ther observes that “although it is possible 
to confront the spiritistic hypothesis (in 
cases where evidential material is received 
regarding deceased persons) by the tele- 
pathic hypothesis on the other hand,” 
(yet) to prove telepathy tends better to 
establish the mind as an entity in itself 
and to strengthen the foundation for the 
hypothesis of telepathic reception from 
minds disembodied. “The only two theor- 
ies which scientific procedure can take in- 
to account . . . are the Spiritistic and 
Telepathic’. The spiritistic theory has the 
simplicity of the Copernican system, 
while the telepathic has the complexity of 
the Ptolemaic. Those who adopt the tele- 
pathic hypothesis must assume that the 
medium can filch from the conscious and 
latent thought of the sitter alike, can re- 
surrect long forgotten knowledge and can 
reach out to distant persons busy at the 
time and unaware of the experiment in 
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progress, and bring back facts to fill out 
the story. It is a complex assumption veri- 
ly. We want more facts, and more good 
telepathic subjects: also a wider field of 
mediumship for experiment. If, as facts 
seem to shew, ‘spirits’ are from their side 
capable of better control of the process 
of mediumship and of a better understand- 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ing of what is really going on, there might 
well be indicia in mental or telepathic 
mediumship which could enable us to dif- 
ferentiate as to the originating causes. Un- 
doubtedly many evidential communica- 
tions purporting to come from persons de- 
ceased do appear to bear the stamp of 
their point of view, their emotional 
reaction, etc., rather than our own. 


BOOKS RECEIVED AND ADDED 
TO THE LIBRARY 
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Books RECEIVED, AND ADDED TO THE 
LIBRARY 
PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCES OF A 
MUSICIAN. Florizel von Reuter. Lon- 
don. ‘The Psychic Press’. 2. Victoria St. 
S. W. I. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
(Gift of Dr. L. R. G. Crandon. ) 


THE RETURN OF CAPTAIN 
HINCHLIFFE. By Emilie Hinchliffe. Lon- 
don. The Psychic Press. 1930. Price 2s. 6d. 
Paper covers. pp. 90. A very readable ac- 
count of a series of communications, many 
of which appear veridical. 


RUDI SCHNEIDER: A scientific ex- 
amination of his mediumship: By Harry 
Price. London. Methuen & Co. pp. 228 
and Index. Contains the record already 
published in the Journal with a good deal 
of supplementary detail omitted in the 
condensation of the narrative. 


(Gift of Mr. Harry Price) 


LIFES GARDEN. Poems by Beatrice 
Post Candler. Portland. Maine. The 
Mosher Press. MCMXXX. After the son- 
nets is a poem in tribute to the inner-com- 
munion of thought with the departed as 
experienced by the writer of this little 
book at Hyslop House. The collection 
ends with a prayer ‘For those who lead 
the way’ 


“Where few would follow and where 
few could go’. 


KARMA YOGA. Eight Lectures by 
Swami Vivekananda. 


THE RELIGION OF A LAYMAN. by 
Charles R. Brown. 


AN ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
LIFE. by Felix Adler. 1919. 


(Presented by Mrs. Dorothy Fleming.) 


{2 NOTICE TO MEMBERS BORROWING BOOKS. The Executive Officer regrets that the Rule 
posted in the Library has not been regarded by some members who, on the occasion of the 
Monday Lecture have taken books from the shelves without leaving any record either of the 
title of the book or the name of the borrower. This practice can not be permitted in future 
as it creates great difficulty for the staff and is unfair to other members. Those who have 


taken books will kindly return them or send a note to the Secretary to identify the book taken. 


LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 


RECORD OF SITTING OCTOBER 5TH. 1930 


NOTE. This record being of a special nature is brought out of chronological sequence, 
and is therefore not yet numbered with the general series. The names of the communicators 
will be duly entered later in their proper place in the tabulated list. Ed. 


Present at table. Mrs. X......-. : was 000 West 87th Street. The tele- 
Mrs. van Antwerp,: Miss Rhoda Meade. phone No. was Minnetonka 0005) 
(communication by table movement on Q. ‘Goldberg, how can we word a ques- 
spelling out the alphabet: read by Mrs. tion of such a delicate nature?’ 
“You (indicating Mrs. van Antwerp) 


Dione contval ask if she is the sister of Mrs. Hugh 


“I am a little boy of obscure birth 
who died 25 years ago or more. 


Q. ‘Name, piease ?’ 


“I am the son of Hugh Goldberg. 
My darling mother has never ceased 
to grieve. We lived in New York, in 
the West Farms district.” 

‘You have grown up, then, in the 
spirit?’ A. “Yes” 

‘Then you are not just drifting like 
some of the spirits who have not been 
over long?’ 

“I am a carpenter, but I float as I 
work. Everything vibrates here’’. 

‘Do you remember your first name?’ 
“No. Everyone calls me Goldberg 
here. Is my mother living?” 

‘We do not know, but we will try 
to find out.’ Did you ever come back 
to see your mother after you passed 
away 

“Yes. The last place I visited was 


Goldberg and say that you would like 
to have her present address as the 
only one you have is 003 Lewis 
Avenue. You—Madge—can ask if 
she lost an adored boy 25 years ago. 
We lived so simply, and yet I was 
dressed like a little prince. (I was 
an) only child.” 


(Mrs. van Antwerp went to the 
telephone and called Minnetonka 
0005. A young girl’s voice answered 
and I said ‘Does Mrs. Walter Leven- 
thal live here?” The reply was ‘Yes’, 
I will call my mother’. A voice then 
said ‘Hello, this is Mrs. Leventhal. 
Who is this speaking?’ I said ‘Are you 
the sister of Mrs. Hugh Goldberg?’ 
‘Yes’ she answered, ‘but who is this?’ 
Once more I ventured ‘Did your 
sister live at 003 Lewis Avenue?’ 
Again she answered ‘Yes’; and I then 
asked ‘Did your sister lose a dearly 


loved little son 25 years ago?’ 
003 Lewis Avenue”. My aunt married This time the voice was emotional 
a Leventhal. German name—Look as she replied “Yes, she did’ I said 
R for Walter E. Leventhal in tele- 


phone book and please call her up 
and ask about me.” 

(Mrs. van Antwerp says that the 
name was then looked up and was 


‘Would you mind giving me your 
sister's present address?’ She said ‘If 
you will tell me why you want it.’ I 
asked her to hold the wire a minute 
and went back to the table where 


: duly found. It proved to be the only Mrs. X ... . and Rhoda were still 
ne name of its kind there. The address in connection with Goldberg. We 
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consulted a moment and I returned 
to the ‘phone and said: 

“Mrs. Leventhal, I am ‘phoning 
you for a friend” . . but at this point 
she broke in excitedly saying ‘I want 
it well understood that I will not have 
my sister distressed by being reminded 
of that dreadful episode in her life; 
and there is to be no talk about 
photographs.’ 

I reassured her that I knew nothing 
about photographs and had no in- 
tention of distressing her sister in 
any way, whereupon she said: “Very 
well, goodbye.’ 

Just before I hung up, Mrs. X... 
came into the room in a strange con- 
dition, apparently hardly able to 
move. She had her hand to her head 
and was calling out ‘Hang up... 
oh! hang up!’ 

I rose just in time to catch her as 
she fell, a limp weight, into my arms, 
and I laid her down on the floor, 
calling to Rhoda to bring cold water 
with which I bathed her forehead. 
After what seemed an unending 
length of time—though actually only 
a few minutes—she came to herself. 
She then told us that she had been 
connected with an electric battery 
which she could not turn off. She 
had experienced a frightful pain in 
her head, then a numbness, and then 
oblivion. In spite of our protests 
Mrs. X ... . insisted upon sitting 
again at the table in order to find out 
what all this meant. Goldberg again 
came through and said: 

“It was because the open wire was 
left when I went to the telephone, 
and the effect was something like a 
contact with the third rail.” 


I asked why I had not been affected 
when the next personality came 
through at the table. The answer 
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was: 


“Because you—Madge—are a dif- 
ferent sensitive. No one knows the in- 
tensity of this gift. It cannot be 
tampered with. 

We said we did not understand, 
and were informed that Goldberg 
did not understand either, but that 
Dr. Alfred E. Rush would know. Dr. 
Rush here took control and we asked 
him if he would treat Mrs. X . 
so that she would feel no ill effect 
from this. He said: 


“Yes, she is all right; only remem- 
ber next time to break the spirit con- 
nection before using the telephone.” 


(First control returns ) 


Q. 


“Goldberg is here. My aunt meant 
my photograph taken as the auto- 
mobile ran over me.” 

‘How did a picture happen to be 
taken ?” 

“A man was taking pictures of child- 
ren playing on the street. My aunt 
is now crying bitterly. She loved me 
very dearly”. 


(Here the control lapsed for a 
few minutes. When Goldberg re- 
turned he spelt out the following: ) 
“Oh! I have seen my mother—a 
tall colorless German woman... . 
never try to connect again with them. 
Leave them alone. I climbed into her 
old loving arms. She was so wonder- 
ful.” 
(We tell Goldberg that we are all 
so glad to have succeeded in helping 
him to find his mother. He replies:) 
“Yes, I can help her and my aunt 
too”’. 
“Will you come to us again? We 
would so love to have you.’ 
“Yes, and thank you.” (Goes away) 


NB. Pseudonyms are used throughout. Out 


of respect for the privacy of the family 
and of the boy’s request, the identity of 
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the newspaper containing the photo- 
graph and its date will not be divulged, 
even if verified: but so far, no search 
has been made in the press files. The 
telephone episode and its severe con- 
sequences to Mrs. X ... . revive a 
question of which our research has once 
or twice touched the border: i. e. to 
what extent the physical phenomena of 
mediumship are dependent upon electric 
conditions or involved with them. In 
the ‘Journal’ for November 1927. p. 
617 will be found the following 
passage: 

“By use of a complex triodion os- 
cillator (a three-way lead) for waves 
from 5 meters to 7 meters, equipped 
with a system of receiving aerials, a 
low frequency amplifier, and a recti- 
fying and recording apparatus, I have 
been able to establish that during the 
course of certain very particular 
psychosensorial phenomena of the 
human brain, electro-magnetic os- 
cillations of the radio-electric type 
are given off”. 

We also note in a letter received from 
Mr. Ralph Hayes, Electric Engineer of 
Ardmore. Pennsylvania, the following 


extract from an article appearing in the 
Proceedings of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers for November 1927.* 

“Tt is a curious fact, possibly worth 
mentioning, that the human body 
forms a very fair Hertzian resonator, 
and at 3.66 meters is so nearly in 
tune with the radiation that an 
operator becomes a mobile parasitic 
antenna, seriously interfering with 
the radiation experiments.” 

Readers of the Journal who may be 
in possession of any data of casual or 
experimental observation serving to 
connect the phenomena of physical or 
psycho-physical mediumship with those 
of electricity in its various modes of em- 
ployment are invited to send details to 
the Editor, in order that a basis for 
future knowledge may be strengthened 
by the accumulation of facts. At pres- 
ent we seem lamentably in the dark as 
to any laws underlying this connection, 
but it is obvious that nothing could be 
more serviceable to science than some 


means of approach to an understanding 
of them. 


*from “The Short Wave Limit of Vacuum Tube 


Iscillators’”. C. R. Englund. Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories, p.922. 


TRAILS OF TRUTH 


By JENNY PINCOCK 


A brief preliminary note of this book appears 
in our August number. p. 331. It contains a 
collection of evidential material obtained in 
sittings with Mr. William Cartheuser, a medium 
for the direct voice whose work is now well 
known to members of the N. Y. Section of the 
A, 

Mrs. Pincock has collated a number of com- 
munications concerning knowledge of events 
not known to the sitters, and thus not attribut- 
able to telepathy. These she classes under two 
heads: (1) Events occurring since: the com- 
municator passed over, and (2) those relating 
to times before he passed, and known only to 
himself. These cannot be referred to the sub- 
conscious mind of the sitters. There is a third 
class having to do with matters within the 
knowledge of the communicator and one or two 


of the sitters, which are useful in establishing 
memory and proving identity. A fourth series 
offers the forecast of future events not an- 
ticipated. 

On pp. 41. 42. will be found the record of 
a communicator giving the name and birthplace 
of a certain Sam S ... . whom the author 
recalled as an acquaintance of her childhood. 
As in so many cases, this man was unable to 
realize that he was ‘dead’, and he was in- 
sensible of any difference of condition between 
himself and the sitters in the circle. But he 
found he could not talk to his own folks and 


wanted to know why. The author later heard 
from her sister Mrs. Kincaid, that this person 
had passed out of the body a few weeks before 
the incident. 
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Mediumship is now recognized as a 
serious study by academic psychologists. 
At Kings College, London University, a 
whole series of lectures was devoted to it 
by one of England’s leading psycho- 
therapists, the majority of the students 
being attached to the medical faculty. 


The subject was treated sympathetically 
by the lecturer, who had read extensively 
on the subject and had actually conducted 
experiments with leading personalities in 
telepathy. It was delighful to me to hear 
him outline with scrupulous fairness some 
of the best cases of supernormal pheno- 
mena, mentioning the mediums by name 
and obviously regarding them as interest- 
ing and well-meaning men and women. 

The weak part of the series came only 
when the lecturer endeavored to account 
for phenomena in a rationalistic manner, 
laying emphasis upon the necessity of 
students when studying mediumship, at- 
tributing nothing to a supernormal cause 
which could possibly be explained in a 
normal way. “Parsimony of hypothesis” 
is more easily advocated than carried out 
where mediumship is concerned. To ac- 
count for the well-attested case of Daniel 
Dunglas Homes floating through the win- 
dow in the presence of three thoroughly 
competent witnesses by ‘“‘collective hal- 
lucination arising from some form of 
hypnosis”, sounds more “natural” than 
the circumstances warrant the belief of it 
to have been. Nor is the case strengthened 
by quoting personal examples of experi- 
ments with hypnotic subjects, who certain- 
ly appear to have been hallucinated, but 
in circumstances by no means comparable 


with those prevailing in the Home in- 
cident. 
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The Professor nevertheless did well to 
advise his students to maintain a sceptical 
state of mind and to persist in trying to 
find a normal explanation for what cer- 
tainly often turns out to be supernormal 
phenomena. If this rule prevailed among 
all investigators we should be in posses- 
sion of a much more interesting and valu- 
able body of testimony than we at present 
possess. 


The necessity for closer observation of 
the phenomena of mediumship and study 
of the mental states of mediums at the 
time of their occurrence is sorely needed; 
particularly the latter. I am confident that 
psychics, properly instructed in the method 
of doing this would be able to present a 
remarkable volume of information throw- 
ing valuable light on the nature of the 
human mind. Introspection is carefully 
practised in connection with such ordinary 
mental states as perception and concep- 
tion, but always in regard to the normal 
operations of the consciousness. This does 
not help forward the study of subconscious 
states. True borderline phenomena are 
observed, but it is doubtful whether we 
can dig deeper than already has been dug 
by this method. 

The study of the subconscious entity is 
almost entirely dependent upon experi- 
ments with and observation of abnormal 
states such as hypnosis and nervous and 
mental disorders. Hysterias and obses- 
sions, somnambulism and_ persecutory 
manias are interesting, but no more reveal 
truly normal mentality than a diseased 
pinal gland or pituitary gland reveal their 
real normal functions. 

After many years of intimate associa- 
tion with the development and practice 


il 


of mediumship I am convinced that here 
is as good a key to open the treasure 
house of the subliminal mind as we may 
ever possess. It is related both to the good 
and bad aspect of the submerged self, a 
fact well known to experienced obser- 
vers. In the words of the late F. W. H. 
Myers we may say that there is in the sub- 
liminal self ‘‘a dust heap” and a ‘‘treasure 
house.” Mediumship has access to both. 
In the dust heap are to be found hys- 
terias, manias, evil impulses, perverted 
ideas; in the treasure house the inspira- 


‘tions of genius, the visions of saints, and 


all those higher impulses which make for 
the best in the individual and the race. 
To this latter group belong in the main, 
the manifestations of mediumship. From 
it have come “spirit teachings,” and the 
unfoldment of all faculties which definite- 
ly connect this world with the beyond. 
But mediumship is not without its 
failures and its dangers, resulting very 
often in the production of what can be 
nothing more than the subconsciousness 
throwing up useless and deceitful matter 
to the misleading and confusion of all con- 
cerned. The average experiment in auto- 
matic-writing will demonstrate this. 
There can be no serious denial of the 
fact that these effusions are as much the 
product of the individual human mind as 
results of a wider contact which may con- 
fer a real service upon us. They are there- 
fore as interesting to the student of human 
nature as are the products of any other 
mental state. Why should deceit follow 
a serious effort to arrive at what 
man nearly always regards as the 
highest quest anyone can embark up- 
on? I have been consulted with 
wearisome persistence by people who have 
set out to prove for themselves whether 
man survives death, and instead of finding 
something clear and conclusive they have 
discovered that there lurks somewhere in 
their own being a tricky something which 
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seems to delight in misleading them. 

Often this deceptive influence is be- 
lieved to be an evil spirit, but I have been 
too long acquainted with the subject in 
a practical way to accept that explanation 
In most cases. It is more frequently a 
manifestation of the subconscious mind 
of the would-be medium. There is no 
more satisfactory explanation of why it 
acts as it does than there is for certain 
dreams which seem real enough and are 
apparently meant to deceive us. Who has 
not dreamed so distinctly that he has mis- 
taken his hallucinations for actual ob- 
jective experience ? 

For our purpose the conscious medium 
or psychic is more useful than the un- 
conscious, because he can observe and an- 
alyse his thoughts and feelings. If these 
were carefully noted at the time and 
written down as soon as possible the new 
light we seek would be found. I often 
tried this in a slightly different way with 
the people who attend my developing 
classes. After the period given over to 
quietness I have invited them to state ex- 
actly how they have felt during the sitting 
and much interesting information is given. 
The following are examples. 

“I felt as if I was floating above my 
body, although at the same time I knew I 
was in my body.” “There appeared be- 
fore me the image of a cathedral and un- 
der it was written, “The Castle of our 
Lady’!” “There came upon me a strong im- 
pulse to say something to someone sitting 
opposite me; but I could not be sure of 
what I ought to say nor to whom I should 
speak. If it had not been against the rules 
of the class to speak at the time I feel sure 
I should have obtained the missing infor- 
mation.” “My body stiffened and I felt 
disinclined to interfere with it. My arms 
became cataleptic and the entire muscular 
system strained. It was interesting, but I 
knew I could throw it off at any moment, 
but did not want to do so.” ‘There 
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seemed to be two personalities standing 
behind me, both wanting to control me, 
but I did not encourage them. They were 
of different dispositions, both being de- 
cent.” “I felt as if I wanted to pray. My 
heart was full of happiness and my whole 
soul stirred.” “It seemed as if some 
mysterious force was trying to possess me 
and I was afraid.” “I felt nothing un- 
usual.” “Clouds of colour moved about 
me.” “There appeared to me a child sur- 
rounded by a beautiful aura, which took 
the form of a cross, but I knew it was not 
meant to be the Christ child.” “That lady 
occupied my whole attention. She seemed 
to be in doubt and trouble and I longed 
to tell her that there were unseen intelli- 
gences helping her and wanting to say 
that all would be well.” 

My intention is to persuade these 
students to write down their feelings in 
detail and I will then publish them with 
such comments as may be necessary. When 
it is remembered that many of these vis- 
ions and impressions are far from the nor- 
mal mode of thinking of the recipient, it 
will be realised that some other degree or 
kind of intelligence is at work. It is also 
important to know that very often in this 
way some fact is brought to light about 
some other person obtained by other than 
normal means. The emotional states and 
the catatonic states are often clearly re- 
lated to aspects of the mind below the 
conscious. 

My own opinion is that the highly 
specialised aspect of mind known as the 
consciousness is continuous with an aspect 
of the subliminal mind which is function- 
ing partly in the terrestrial environment 
and partly in an extraterrene environment. 
This may be the borderline of the spiritual 
world. 
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MEDIUMSHIP AND NERVOUS FORCES 


One of the entities composing the 
“band” 


that assisted Miss Kathleen 
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Goligher in the production of the tele- 
kinetic phenomena for which she became 
famous, declared that when on earth he 
had been a neurologist, and that this 
knowledge had become of great service 
in connection with the medium. His job 
appeared to be to look after the medium’s 
nervous system from which, he claimed, 
was derived one of the principal ingre- 
dients necessary for the construction of 
the teleplastic rods and cantilevers by 
means of which the knocking sounds were 
supernormally made and the various ob- 
jects supernomally lifted. 

The substance drawn from the nervous 
centres seems to have been essential to the 
medium’s normal health, as the experi- 
ments were not allowed to continue be- 
yond a stage where more than a surplus 
quantity would be drawn on. 

These facts give rise to the interesting 
speculation of to what extent does physi- 
cal mediumship involve the use of the nor- 
mal energies of the physical body. It has 
long been observed that physical mediums 
are liable to considerable exhaustion 
through exercising their supernormal 
powers. Mr. W. E. Hart of Indianapolis 
informed me that whenever he sat for 
materialisations and telekinesis in the light 
his mediumistic gifts became very weak 
for several days after, whilst the pheno- 
mena themselves were inferior. 

In common with many other physical 
mediums whose histories we know, the 
psychic powers weaken with age. Mr. 
Hart, remarkable though he be, has but 
a shadow of his powers of twenty to 
thirty years ago. Age is nearly always 
tragic in mediumship. I know of few 
more pathetic people than the one time 
popular medium whom age has -put out 
of service. The change must be mainly 
through the nervous system, as that is the 
all important battery of the body and is 
usually the last of our physical organs to 
Maintain its resistance to the encroach- 


ments of natural decay. 
I have been led to make these observa- 
tions owing to the present extreme inter- 
est everywhere manifested in healing med- 
tumship. Almost every other person who 
wants to develop psychic powers seems to 
aspire to become a healer. This applies 
as much to British colonies as to Great 
Britain, where, during the last few years 
this form of supernormal power has been 
much sought after. Everyone sincerely de- 
sirous of relieving pain and banishing 
disease deserves to be congratulated, and 
so long as this constitutes their main aim 
in mediumistic unfoldment they may be 
encouraged to qualify for the task. 

Misfortune consists, however, in the 
fact that many of these folk wish to de- 
velop other supernormal gifts and are on 
the whole unlikely to succeed. Physical 
mediumship is more or less inhibitive to 
mental mediumship, especially if de- 
veloped before the attempt to become 
clairvoyant, clairaudient or psychometrical. 
Even after these faculties have attained a 
practical value it may prove harmful to 
them, and I have observed good mediums 
reduce their mental mediumistic powers by 
taking up healing. 

There is a decided snag in healing. It 
is not nearly so effective as many people 
believe it to be, and certainly not worth the 
sacrifice of a well developed clairvoyance 
in many cases. There are of course some 
splendid healing mediums, but everybody 
is not gifted that way. I suppose the 
present flow of favour arises from its 
practicableness and because it does not us- 
ually require a long period of training. 
Other forms of mediumship usually de- 
mand an extended probationary period. 
This is very trying and often extremely dis- 
appointing. Of the hundreds of people 
who have sat in my developing classes a 
few only have attained a degree of public 
utility, not because they were more gifted 
than many others, but because they were 
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more patient and persistent. 

Few causes generate so much enthusiasm 
in new converts as Spiritualism, and nearly 
everyone on being told that they have 
psychic powers wants to use them at once. 
Healing is the only one that can be im- 
mediately exercised. A tremendous a- 
mount of energy and nerve force is im- 
mediately sacrificed, with some good per- 
haps to the patient, but none to the healer. 
Then the enthusiast aspires to become 
clairvoyant, perhaps for diagnostic pur- 
poses and finds that little good results 
from long continued effort. 

It is an Open question to what extent 
mental psychic powers are actually de- 
stroyed by this process, but I am confident 
that permanent loss occurs in some in- 
stances. During the last few months I 
have observed a good medium reduce her 
one-time excellent clairvoyance to that of 
little better than uselessness, through her 
efforts to develop the healing gift. 

My advice to would-be mental mediums 
is avoid healing practice until sure that 
one’s mental gifts are well developed and 
even then to be careful. The final choice 
in many cases is, | am constrained to say, 
that if healing is to be practiced it must 
be done alone or almost alone. 

With psycho-analysis in its various 
forms it is different. These may be exer- 
cised effectively with clairvoyance and 
clairaudience or whatever other mental 
psychic faculties may be desired or de- 
veloped. This is because there is much 
less expenditure of nerve force, the cure 
being largely induced by suggestion. The 
main objection to the psycho-analytical 
methods is that they require careful study 
and involve an extensive knowledge of 
psychology. This is what the enthusiast 
as a rule is anxious to avoid. He feels that 
he needs some obvious exercise of his 
own powers, and it is gratifying to be 
able to wave his hands over a sick person, 
believing a cure is being made. 
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The development of mediumship is 
often good for nervous people. I have 
often observed great improvement in in- 
dividuals who previous to sitting for 


psychic unfoldment were nervously ill. 
This leads to the assumption that some 
men and women are so constituted that 
they generate a superabundance of some 
mysterious energy, which tends periodical- 
ly to congest the nervous system, this con- 
gestion remaining until the energy is dis- 
sipated. This happens slowly as a rule, 
with the consequence that until it has been 
thrown off the person feels unwell, and 
very often irritable. In the developing 
class the energy is drawn off for the un- 
foldment of psychic faculties, and the con- 
gestion in time ceases entirely and the 
whole physical and mental constitution 
improved. 

I have often advised people to sit for 
psychic unfoldment for no other reason 
than that of improving their health, and 
the results have almost invariably been 
good. 


Most people come to developing classes 
more or less jaded through their daily acti- 
vities. Their nerves are frayed and their 
muscular system screwed up almost to 
breaking pitch. What they need is relaxa- 
tion, one of the invariable demands of the 
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developing class. Everything conduces to 
easing the strain:—the dim light, the 
easychair, the soft singing, and the entire 
change of thought from the carking cares 
of the daily routine. A new set of ideas 
is generated, new emotions stirred, and 
the individual feels interested because he 
is on a quest full of importance for him- 
self and the human race. The best doctor 
could not prescribe a better antidote to 
the worried and unsettled mind. 

Over and over again I have heard keen- 
minded business men who have still been 
sceptical of the truth of Spiritualism ex- 
press appreciation of the benefit they have 
gained in this way. 

There are other gains, notably the 
knowledge which comes with the unfold- 
ment of one’s psychic powers. These often 
bring benefits which make for good health 
and righteous living, and that is the great- 
est good according to religion. 

But care must be taken not to start in 
the wrong direction and thus do more 
harm than good. Mediumship is subject 
to the well-known rule of nature;—that 
which can bestow a blessing can usually 
inflict a curse. The conservation of ner- 
vous and bodily energies of the several 
different kinds involved is essential to 
good mediumship and often, in this con- 
nection, to good health. 
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GLASTONBURY TRADITIONS concerning JO- 
SEPH OF ARIMATHEA. Translated by H. 
Kendra Baker from the Latin of Ussher’s 
‘Antiquities’ (London. The Covenant Publish- 
ing Co. Ltd. 6 Buckingham Gate. London 
S. W. Paper covers. pp 46.) 

This little work is valuable as it affords the 
student the only scholarly translation as yet 
available of some of the most ancient docu- 
ments extant concerning the cradle of British 
Christianity. Many of our readers who are in 
terested in the mystical tradition and legend of 
this wonderful old shrine of the ancient faith 
will hail with pleasure the opportunity of con- 
sulting authentic sources which this work af- 
fords. The tradition which connects Glaston- 
bury with the mission of apostolic times is so 
widely distributed that it is scarcely possible 
to regard it as a mere monkish invention for 
the glory of the great religious house of Nor- 


man days. There is a peculiar connection to 
be seen between the whole cycle of the Glaston- 
bury traditions and the element of the miracul- 
ous. This no doubt has centered throughout 
mediaeval times in the belief that the Holy 
Grail was preserved at this place. Whilst never 
held as an essential part of christian doctrine, 
the Grail traditions have always maintained 
their interest and exhibit a vitality which seems 
to shew that they represent some idea funda- 
mentally necessary in the development of the 
mystical side of religious idea. We have fre- 
quently had occasion to note that the revival 
of the psychical interest in Great Britain seems 
to focus upon the cycle of legend and tradi- 
tion conected with Glastonbury, as the sym- 
bolic home of all the more spiritual and poetic 
ideals of the island race from which spring the 
great English-speaking communities of today. 
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THERON FINLAY PIERCE 


OBITUARY NOTE 


By THE EDITOR 


' It was with deep regret that we received 
the tidings of the passing of Mr. Pierce 
on the morning of Friday the 14th Novem- 
ber. 

Although unable for some months past 
to take an active part in the transactions 
of the Board of Trustees of which he was 
a valued member, Mr. Pierce’s support and 
appreciation of the work of the Society as 
well as his genial presence will be greatly 
missed. Equally the Governing Board of 
the New York Section will feel indivual- 
ly and collectively the loss of his always 
sympathetic co-operation in the material 
activities of the movement. 

The Editor would like to pay a personal 
tribute to Mr. Pierce, to whose constant 
and loyal friendship since his first coming 
to America he owes so much. For nearly 
two years he was a member of the Pierce 
household at Pride’s Crossing, Mass., and 
he can never forget the kindness and af- 
fection shewn him there. 

Theron Pierce was a son of the late 
Henry Clay Pierce, whose name is a house- 
hold word in connection with the romance 
of the oil industry of America. It was 
when living in St. Louis that Mr. Pierce 
first became interested in psychic research 


through reading several standard works 
on the subject. About 1926 he was 
brought into touch with the medium Mrs. 
Naomi Anderson and in the course of a 
long series of sittings obtained through her 
number of veridical results which brought 
him the definite conviction of the survival 
of the personality. It had always been Mr. 
Pierce’s intention to make a permanent 
record of these and he was engaged on 
this work when he passed. It was through 
his interest in the phenomena of the Mar- 
gery mediumship that the Council of the 
S. P. R. of London gave facilities for test 
sittings under their observation in Decem- 
ber 1929. He took a very practical interest 
in the question of the thumbprints and 
was one of those who contributed to the 
official record of those of living members 
of the Boston group. It seems permissible 
to hope that ere long his friends and 
colleagues on this side may be privileged 
to receive, as in the recent case of Judge 
Hill, the unmistakeable tokens of his 
presence and continued interest in the 
work of the Society. 

The excellent photograph which we 
publish will be greatly valued by his 
many friends in the Society and Section. 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES 


AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION OF A CURIOUS 


PROBLEM 


By Hereward Carrington 


ROM time to time in the past, cases 
have been reported to me of a most 

odd and bizarre character. I am not con- 
tending that these instances represent any- 
thing definitely supernormal, be it under- 
stood, merely that they are curious happen- 
ings difficult to explain. Perhaps some of 
our readers may have come across similar 
instances, in which case their narration 
would doubtless prove of interest to the 
collector of ‘oddities’. In several of these, 
signed statements are in my possession, 
and in all cases the narrators are well 
known to me. To reproduce these docu- 
ments would impart a feeling of formality 


I wish to avoid, for the present communi- 


cation is merelv in the form of a query: 
Were th- which so mysteriously 
disappe: aid, stolen, dematerial- 
ized, or ave you? It deals with a 
number of preposterous happenings, 
which seem, nevertheless, to be extremely 
well evidenced! 

Take the following case, for example. 
It was told me by my friend Fred Keat- 
ing, the magician. Several years ago, he 
and his grandmother were alone in their 
apartment, on 59th Street. His grand- 
mother was reading aloud to him, as he 
reclined on the sofa. The telephone rang 
in the rear of the apartment. His grand- 
mother rose to answer it, telling him to 
remain quiet. She took off her glasses, 
and placed them on the top of the book- 
case in the hall. She then answered the 
‘phone, came back through the hall, placed 
her hand on the book-case for her glasses, 
and found them gone! A thorough search 


followed—in, around, behind and under 
the book-case. Those glasses had comple- 
tely disappeared. The family lived for 
several years in the apartment, and finally 
moved out of it, but those glasses were 
never found! They had completely van- 
ished, forever. What became of them? 


The second case is equally strange. 
Miss K.,—a nurse and a most methodical 
person, had the habit of invariably plac- 
ing her bunch of keys on the dining room 
table the moment she entered her flat. 
One day she did this as usual (so she de- 
clares) and, a short time afterwards, 
looked for them as she was about to leave 
the apartment, on another ‘case’. Her 
keys had disappeared. She looked for 
them everywhere; they were not to be 
found. - She finally had to have other keys 
made for the front door, etc. Several 
days later, she wished to get a cork for a 
medicine bottle, having broken the old 
one. These corks were kept in a tin box, 
in the bottom partition of a trunk, stand- 
ing in the hall. She does not (she says) 
have occasion to open this drawer more 
than three or four times a year. There, in 
the tin box, was her bunch of keys! Miss 
K. declares most emphatically that she 
did not open this drawer on the day in 
question, nor subsequently until she looked 
for the cork. Nevertheless, her keys were 
there, peacefully reposing in the tin box. 


A third case is perhaps more easily ex- 
plained. A lady of my acquaintance, Mrs. 
W., missed a key from her pocket-book. 
She emptied it out, and ransacked it care- 
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fully three or four times, looking for the 
missing key. It was not to be found. The 
next morning, she placed her hand in the 
bag, to take out her handkerchief, and her 
fingers collided with the missing key! In 
this case we might perhaps assume that 
the key had become caught in some fold 
of the lining, or just plain mal-observa- 
tion; but this criticism certainly cannot be 
made in the next case, which strikes me 
as one of the most curious I have ever 
heard of. 

The individuals connected with it are 
all well-known to me: Dr. T., a noted 
surgeon, and his wife; Mrs. S., the mother 
of a well-known playwright; Mrs. N., wife 
of Admiral N., of the U. S. navy; Mr. B., 
a successful business man in New York, 
and his wife. It was Sunday afternoon, 
so that the maid was out and no one was 
in the apartment but themselves. It was 
summer time, and the windows were open; 
they were, however, all protected by mos- 
quito-netting screens. Tea was being 
served, informally, and the guests were 
seated about the room, chatting. They 


were all old friends, having known one 
another for many years. 

Dr. T. was seated on the couch; Mrs. 
S. in an easy chair. Dr. T. remarked, in 
jocular vein “Why Carrie, your hair looks 
lighter than usual today; what have you 
been doing, tinting it?’ or words to that 
effect. Mrs. S. made some response, and 
took off her hat to prove her assertion 
that it was still its usual color. She laid 
her hat on the floor beside her chair. About 
an hour later, the party broke-up. Mrs. 
S. placed her hand down, to reach-for her 
hat, only to find it gone. The room (even 
the adjoining rooms) was thoroughly 
searched. That hat was never found, nor 
has it been found to this day! It vanished 
as completely as though it had indeed 
been de-apported! 

What are we to think of instances of 
this character? We cannot really, serious- 
ly, believe them; and yet there they are! 
I submit the record, with many misgivings. 
Perhaps some of our members will volun- 


teer to join me in a nice, comfortable 
asylum ? 


* 


HUMAN SURVIVAL AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS 


By HELEN ALEX DALLAS 


An Editorial Appreciation 


HIS small book of seventy pages is 

_ one of a series of five booklets by 

various authors, published by the L. 

S. A. Publications Ltd. (16 Queensberry 

Place, S. W. London) at the price of one 

shilling each. These booklets are designed 

as handbooks for enquirers written by 

those whose experience in the subject of 

psychic research entitles them to speak 
with authority. 


Others of the series are Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s ‘Demonstrated Survival’ Drayton 
Thomas’s “The Mental Phenomena of 
Spiritualism’ and Stanley de Brath’s “The 
Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism’. 

Miss Dallas defines the essential basis 
of spiritualism as not only the proclama- 
tion of a belief in the existence of the 
spirit as apart from and independent of 
the material organism and in the reality 
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and value of intelligent intercourse be- 
tween spirits incarnate and spirits discarn- 
ate, but also in the belief that through 
mediumship the survival of the human 
personality can be proved. This is claimed 
to have received demonstration in certain 
physical phenomena, though others of this 
order do not carry this necessary implica- 
tion. She defines the word ‘spirit’ in its 
individual sense as denoting ‘an intelligent 
being who has potential capacity to reason 
or think and to cognize itself as a 
conscious ego; who can mentally affirm 
“I am I’; one who can will and choose 
and purpose; who possesses a moral sense 
which can discriminate between right and 
wrong, and an aesthetic sense which can 
appreciate the beautiful’. The evolution- 
ary principle is to be applied to this 
spiritual entity just as surely as it is to 
the physical. If the spirit of man does 
not survive the dissolution of its partner- 
ship with the body, then the crown of the 
whole long series of creative processes is 
as futile as it is fugitive and Haecket’s 
pronouncement must be true that “The 
development of the universe is a process 
in which we discover no purpose at all— 
all is the result of chance”. 

The difficulty for the psychic student 
is that the phenomena cannot be explained 
by any known laws of nature. This has 
deterred many from facing the evidence 
of spirit-communication. Proof is obtain- 
able; but a word of caution is issued as 
to the approach by the uninstructed. 
Perseverance is needful. The effect of 
evidence is not found to depend solely 
upon its strength and cogency; its reaction 
upon the mind of the enquirer has to be 
taken into account. Reason demands ex- 
planation of how a fact occurs, and there 
is a sense of impossibility in many of these 
happenings until the mind finds some 
rational avenue of acceptance. 

The word ‘survival’ implies belief not 
only in the relative indestructibility of the 
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life-force which has animated the body, 
but also the continuance of the personal 
entity. Personality does not denote the 
ego, the self or spirit, but the character 
evolved around the ego by experience in 
the incarnate state: the product, in fact, 
of the spirit’s reaction to the circumstances 
of its earthly pilgrimage. Professor W. G. 
de Burgh in the course of a broadcast ad- 
dress entitled “What do we mean by Per- 
sonality?’ (part printed in the Radio Times 
for Oct. 19th. 1928) stresses the evolu- 
tionary nature of the personality as an 
ideal, not a ‘fait accompl7. It is an en- 
telechy, potentially defining the ultimate 
purpose, the unique part in the world 
drama which each human unit is designed 
to fulfill. This is a point of view which 
we should not only endorse but emphasize. 
Our author quotes Professor W. G. de 
Burgh as asking us to think of personality 
first as something social and inclusive 
(and for this he gives reasons); then as 
something to be created for ourselves out 
of our proffered opportunities, and lastly 
as an ideal goal pointing beyond this 
present life. The uses of personality are, 
by inference, for ends transcending in an 
increasing degree the requirements of the 
earth-life and the adaptations to the earth- 
environment. There is evidence in support 
of the momentous affirmation that per- 
sonality in this sense persists and that it 
carries with it for each of us the entire re- 
sult of the earth-life, with all its memories, 
habits and affections. The proof depends 
mainly on an extensive system of med- 
iumship, though many spontaneous hap- 
penings occur in support of it, as, for 
example, those attested instances in which 
(to quote Sir William Barrett) “the dying 
person was unaware of the previous death 
of the spirit-form he sees and is there- 
fore astonished to find in the vision of 
his (or her) deceased relative one whom 
the percipient believed to be still on 
earth.” Of such cases Prof. Richet says 


“Facts of this kind are very important. 
They are much more explicable by the 
spirit theory.” 

Mediumship is claimed to be in line 
with the laws of interaction which per- 
meate the whole of life, though it is not 
claimed that it constitutes a normal ap- 
plication of these laws. But the medium- 
istic faculties are extensions of the facul- 
ties already exercised here and are typical- 
ly related in the impressions they create. 
‘If’ says Miss Dallas ‘we can shew that 
natural laws extend into the unseen 
world of spirits, we are making a big 
step toward removing the difficulty which 
scientific men find in recognizing the 
existence of this sphere of activity.’ Sir 
A. Eddington is aptly quoted here to the 
following effect “The mind has an out- 
look which transcends the natural law by 
which it functions both in this state and 
in the next’’ (Science and the Unseen 
World. p. 36). The observation that com- 
munication between mind and mind is 
possible by some mode of direct action 
other than the use of the senses, constitutes 
a new departure. The word ‘telepathy’ has 
passed into common speech; yet its real 
significance is grasped only by a minority. 
It implies the fact that thoughts have been 
proved to pass from one mind to another 
without any use of the ordinary channels. 
The acceptance of this fact takes us half- 
way towards the acceptance of survival. 

Descriptions of the after-death environ- 
ment may be held to be in a large degree 
symbolic and always to some extent 
colored by the subconsciousness of the 
medium. Yet they may be fundamentally 
in correspondence with the realities else- 
where. The character of our environ- 
ment here is determined by the quality of 
our own faculties of observation. Varia- 
tions in the range of color-sensibility offer 
a concrete example. It may be inferred 
that if the spirit carries with it into the 
next life the faculties it has developed in 
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this, the conditions it will sense, and 
which will constitute its world, will be 
a matter of individual interpretation, and 
these may vary in a far greater degree than 
our own, since the range of sensibility may 
be indefinitely extended. But, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge suggests, and as many com- 
munications go to prove, the habitual in- 
terpretation may persist, creating an en- 
vironment at first very similar to that of 
earth. These are merely philosophic in- 
ferences, but they are inferences justified 
by the facts of experience. 

Another implication of survival drawn 
from numerous communications is that of 
the relative potency of thought in the dis- 
carnate spheres. There is always the sug- 
gestion of a greater freedom there of 
mental power and activity; and this super- 
ior control of mental force is what makes 
mediumship available for those who have 
left their bodies. 

The religious implications of the belief 
in survival and in the power of interaction 
between the two spheres is the subject of 
a chapter in this book (pp. 34-40) and 
their bearing on the practical aspect of 
religion is discussed. The realization of 
inevitable consequences of personel 
thought and conduct here as determining 
the conditions experienced hereafter can- 
not but be cogent in their influence on the 
individual life. The effect of a well- 
grounded belief in survival on social ideals 
and the social order is also considered. 
Mere class or race distinctions disappear 
with the advent of a series of more pro- 
found distinctions based upon what every 
man and woman has in truth become. 

Here we feel moved to add the com- 
ment that we should like to see in any 
future edition of this little book some 
reflections on the great and salutary 
change which would take place in the 
world of the intelligentia when it is 
generally realized and recognized by those — 
of cultured mind that ideas have their 
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source, not in the brain of the thinker, 
nor even necessarily from within the circle 
of his memories, but as inspiration and 
suggestion from the illimitable field of 
thought and imagination which embraces 
the whole of the racial memory and ex- 
perience, and contains within its aeonial 
scope the latent fruit of all past ex- 
perience and the presage of a greater wis- 
dom yet to come. The humbling of the 
personal intellect still so arrogant and 
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proud in its claims, before the advent of 
the realization that the wise ones of earth 
are but channels for the guidance hither 
of little streams from the great flood of 


the all-comprehensive knowledge subsist- 
ing in the racial mind will and must affect 
profoundly the whole ordering of human 
society and lead to a re-organization on 
less individualistic and more sympathetic 
lines of the fabric of civilization. 


TOPICS OF HUMAN SURVIVAL 


TESTIMONIES By NOTABLE MEN 


On p. 57 appears an Appendix contain- 
ing short statements of the views or be- 
liefs of prominent men, on various aspects 
of psychic research and spiritualism. The 
publishers will, we feel sure, forgive us 
for quoting some of these: 


“It is a common, but I believe a 
mistaken, notion that the conclusions 
of science are antagonistic to the al- 
leged phenomena of Modern Spirit- 
ualism’’. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, O. M. 


“It seems to me now that the 
evidence for communication with the 
spirits of identified deceased persons 
through the trance utterances and 
writings of sensitives, apparently con- 
trolled by those spirits, is established 
beyond serious attack”. 

F. W. Myers 
(in ‘Human Personality’) 


“The time will come when it will 
be proved that the human soul is al- 
ready during its life on earth, in a 
close and indissoluble connexion with 
the world of spirits;—that their 
world influences ours and impresses it 
profoundly”. 

Immanuel Kant 


“I am ashamed and grieved at hav- 
ing opposed with so much tenacity 
the possibility of the so-called spirit- 
ualistic facts:—the facts exist and I 
boast of being a slave to facts. There 
can be no doubt that genuine spirit- 
ualistic phenomena are produced by 
intelligences totally independent of 
the medium and the parties present 
at the séances”’. 


Professor Lombroso 


“Having tried the hypothesis of 
telepathy from the living for several 
years, I have no hesitation in affirm- 
ing, with the most absolute assurance, 
that the ‘spirit’ hypothesis is justified 
by its fruits and the other hypothesis 
is not. . .” 


Dr. Richard Hodgson, LLD. 


“Spirit communication is the only 
explanation which fits all the facts’. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop 


“Spiritualism .. . can no longer be 
passed over with derision and almost 
indifference, because it is an hypo- 
thesis which commands the assent of 
intellects of the highest order’. 


Professor Enrico Morselli 


= 


“I do not believe;—I know,—that 
the intellectual principle of man sur- 
vives the death of the body. 

Dr. Paul Gibier. 
(formerly Director of the Bacter- 
iological Institute, New York) 


“I am a spiritualist and an impas- 
sioned one; and I am anxious to con- 
found materialism in the name of 
science and good sense”. 

M. Thiers. (Ex-President of France). 


“T have been driven to the favor- 
able consideration of the spirit- 
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ualistic hypothesis. When I look over 
the whole field of the phenomena 
and consider the suppositions that 
must be made to escape spiritualism, 
(which not only one aspect of the 
case, but every incidental feature of 
it strengthens). . . I see no reason, ex- 
cept the suspicions of my neighbors, 
for witholding assent’. 
Dr. James H. Hyslop. 
“T feel it my duty to bear testimony 


to the great fact of spiritualism. No 
one should keep silent’. 


I. H. Fichte 


VOICES FROM BEYOND, by Henry Hard- 
wicke, M. D. Published by Harkell Co., Niagara 
Falls, New York. $1. 


The conversational and at times Socratic 
method employed in this excellent little volume 
is the old but often intriguing one of “giving 
the sceptic all the rope he wants” and then 
neatly snaring him with it. It becomes very 
much more than a dry record of cases of well- 
authenticated psychic phenomena, through the 
author’s expedient of first permitting two or 
three imaginary (but perhaps too ideally open- 
minded) doubters to voice all the usual ob- 
jections, prejudices, mechanistic theories and 
orthodox cocksure nescience behind which cer- 
tain die-hard mechanistic scientists and be- 
haviorists still take refuge; most of which smug 
explanations, in regular sequence, are more 
or less convincingly demolished by a fourth in- 
vestigator. The process is the simple one of 
confounding the scoffers with a succession of 
unimpeachable recorded facts abetted by per- 
sonal experiences. The facts and evidence cited 
chiefly were gleaned in seance rooms by un- 
biassed men of special scientific training, using 
the new test methods, including electrical ap- 
pliances for eliminating fraud. 


While making no attempt at such extended 
or exhaustive treatment of the subject as may 
be found in the recent volumes issued by, for 
example, Sir William Barrett, Hereward Car- 
rington, and the societies for psychical re- 
search, it is by its brevity and disarming open- 
mindedness, specially well adapted to turning 
the apathy and possibly the hostility of the 
average sceptic or agnostic toward mental hos- 
pitality, and thus inducing him to delve more 
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thoroughly for facts in the vast world of the 
unseen and uncomprehended. And since the 
appeal happily is not to credulity nor to the 
emotions but to a mass of available evidence, 
such books—and their number is increasing— 
should go far toward opening a new world of 
super-science to the myriads who are ready to 
abandon the outworn dogmas and prejudices 
and “the seductive art of mere wish-thinking.” 

While making use of many experiences of his 
own, Dr. Hardwicke relies chiefly upon the 
recent incontestable phenomena produced by 
such mediums as Mrs. L. R. G. Crandon (‘Mar- 
gery”), in producing numerous authentic 
thumb-prints of excarnate persons; cross-cor- 
respondence, and independent voices, all under 
conditions making deception impossible. Others 
cited are Valiantine, who under control has 
spoken in more than a dozen languages in- 
cluding Chinese, all unfamiliar to him; the 
Schneider brothers, tested by scores of German 
and foreign scientists with the new electric 
control device (more fully recorded in Mr. 
Harry Price’s recent book, “Rudi and His 
Mediumship”) Marquis Carlo Scotti, Mrs. 
Curran of “Patience Worth” fame, and Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond and his convincing work, as re- 
corded in his “Gate of Remembrance”, and 
“The Company of Avalon”. 

While “Voices From Beyond” leans toward 
the primer class of works dealing with modern 
psychic research, there would seem to be a wide 
popular field for just such introductory books 
as this; terse, easily assimilated and able to 
erase the mildewed notion that all such pheno- 
mena are due to fraud or to subconscious 
action. 

The author quotes with approval E. E. Dud- 
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ley’s distinction between a true (physical or 
ectoplasmic-producing) “medium” and a 
“psychic’—the latter being so evolved as to 
achieve, often while wide awake, telepathy, 
clairvoyance, psychometry and the like. He 
leans heavily to the side of the physical med- 
ium, who functions in a trance state and 
whose phenomena can be studied only at second 
hand, by committees standing outside, trying 
to look in (which I submit is not the best 
scientific method), the while deprecating the 
scientific and evidential value of the work of 
the whole increasing tribe of those “psychics” 
who (employing the scientific method) seek 
to become psychic specialists by developing 
their own super-senses and working experi- 
mentally within their own mental laboratories 
—often alertly, with an eye to differentiating 
between their own “subconscious” and other 
entities, and to deriving finally the laws and 
vibration rates of mental forces, and thence a 
rel science of psvchology. Thirty years of ex- 
perimental investigation have convinced this 
reviewer that both are valid; both methods 
scientific and necessary—GRANT WALLACE. 


THE LOST SOUL OF PSYCHOLOGY 


THE SOUL AND ITS MECHANISM—THE 
PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Alice A. 
Bailey. Lucis Publishing Co., New York. $2. 

The mechanistic and “reaction-psychologists”, 
for all their earth-bound industry, seem not 
wholly to have reconciled certain less narrowly 
specialized students of the mind to the spectacle 
of a vagabond Psyche—the Soul—thrown out 
of bed and denied a habitation by a possibly 
too-muscular Behaviorism. This growing 
sympathetic attitude toward Psyche,—a lady 
of long lineage and spotless repute who had 
given her name to the very science that in 
our day has summarily divorced and banished 
her from collegiate psychology—is very finely 
evidenced in this sane and constructive de- 
fense of the soul by Mrs. Bailey, issued in 
October. While making no claim to be a record 
of personal psychic experience, it is yet much 
more than a recapitulation of the findings and 
beliefs of scientists and seers of the West and 
the East. 

Modern rebel Youth, one supposed, had been 
thoroughly indurated by the recent dogma 
that man is a soulless, selfless, memoryless 
lump of matter dominated by environment; 
a robot who does his thinking, if any, like “the 
high-elbowed grig’”, by friction of his knee- 
joints a¢ross his carapace. But of late there 
are indications of a counter revolt against the 
rebels, of which this book is one of the most 
readable and noteworthy. 

It is a significant attempt at the reconstruc- 
tion of Western physiological psychology by 
bringing it into harmonious integration with 
the best of Oriental and Western transcendental 
and spiritual philosophy. Curiously enough, 
one of the most persuasive and effective links 
whereby the author would effect this union 
between mechanism and mysticism is the little 
known system of seven principal endocrine or 
ductless glands, which, she points out, were 
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recognized and developed in the East centuries 
ago as centres or generators and directors of 
man’s various forces and departments, mental 
and spiritual as well as physical. Likewise, 
Western science to-day belatedly is coming to 
recognize these “hormones” or chemical mes- 
sengers operating through the blood-stream and 
nerves as being to physiology and to its cousin, 
behavioristic psychology, what radium is to 
chemistry: “The producers of man’s emotional 
and other qualities, good and bad, of his be- 
havior and conduct of affairs, and of his very 
character.” 

Here, then, the author scores heavily in 
finding a common field of agreement, even as 
she does, if less objectively, in her discussion 
of the theory of an “etheric body” as the soul 
—the subjective self—the astral counterpart 
of the form of muscle and bone which inter- 
penetrates, constructs, directs and repairs it, 
and like a bird, is potentially independent of 
its temporary cage. She speaks with approval 
of the Eastern belief in a close connection be- 
tween the soul and the pineal gland; and be- 
tween the intellect and ante-pituitary, and the 
emotions and post-pituitary glands. 

Less happy, perhaps, is Mrs. Bailey’s 
omission of any consideration of that vast and 
steadily growing volume of facts experimental- 
ly derived by competent scientific specialists 
all over the world, contained in the official re- 
ports especially of the American and foreign 
Associations for Psychic Research. That they 
are by no means inconclusive nor speculative 
and negligible, but must be taken into account 
in any study of the constitution and function- 
ing of the soul and mind, must be apparent 
to any unbiased searcher of the more recent of 
those reports. But for this inexplicable omisé 
sion, the author need not have seemed forced 
to the admission that the proponents of the ex- 
istence of Psychic “have not demonstrated their 
point scientifically”. The author shows us on 
the one hand the incomplete Western behavior- 
ist and allied psychologies restricted to the 
matter of physical fact methods and limitations 
of physics. And on the other hand she reveals 
the inadequacies of Oriental Mysticism, sitting, 
as the West believes, “in rapt contemplation 
of its sublimated umbilicus,” and while tolerat- 
ing matter as a mere hampering incident of 
life, yet scorns to plod up the cellar stairway 
of the reason-developing senses; and so by 
over-specialization on meditation, leaving the 
inventive, work-a-day mind unevolved. Believ-. 
ing that structure and soul are interdependent. 
and perceiving no possibility of finality of wis- 
dom in either view—as Professor H. A. Over- 
street points out in his admirable Foreward— 
she proposes that West and East seek to bridge 
the hiatus and form a psychomental merger. 

If each warring faction thus extend its ex- 
perimental search toward the field of the other, | 
they should overlap about a common centre | 
of correlation and harmony. Thus we may | 


achieve a less fragmentary science of the whole © 
man; for as Russell puts it, “What we need 
is not the ‘will to believe,’ but the wish to 
find out, which is the exact opposite.” 


Grant WALLACE, in the New York Sun. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By Harry Price 
(Series Sixty-three) 


Dr. 


William Brown, Wilde Reader 
in Mental Philosophy at Oxford and an 
eminent psychotherapist delivered a strik- 


ing address on hypnotism and suggestion 


at the Church Congress, Newport (Mon.) 
on October 8th, 1930. My readers will re- 
member that Dr. Brown was present at 
some of our experiments with Rudi 
Schneider whom he thought to be in a 
“genuine self-induced hypnotic trance.” 


Amongst many interesting cases which 
had passed through his hands he instanced 
that of a leading musician, who had lost 
power of concentration and all power to 
compose. He came for treatment and, 
under the influence of suggestion, re- 
covered his power to compose. He fell 
away again, and came a second time, and 
it worked in just the same way. 

“After a course of ten hours he was able 
to compose once more, and I have received 
a letter from him, saying that he is going 
on splendidly and has had no difficulty 
whatever since.” 

In the consideration of suggestion as 
a therapeutic measure, Dr. Brown said:- 

“We cannot omit reference to the extra- 
ordinary and startling phenomena which 
may sometimes be observed in hypnotised 
subjects. But it would be a mistake to 
look upon hypnosis as something uncanny, 
mysterious, and occult. Although we have 
even yet no thoroughly satisfactory theory 
of hypnosis, we understand it in general 
terms, and can bring it into line with other 
facts and phenomena of psychology 
known in every-day life.” 

In cases of artificial somnambulism or 
what he called real hypnosis the patient 
woke up from sleep with no memory of 


what had occurred. That was the case in 
ordinary somnambulism. A person who 
walked in his sleep did not remember 
what had occurred when he woke up. It 
must have been a dream that caused his 
somnambulism, but he was unable to re- 
member it. 


Cases like those were just the cases that 
were hypnotisable. 

One could be certain to be able to 
hypnotise a pateient who was frequently 
walking in his sleep. Under hypnotism 
one could recall the dream he was living 
through, so that he then knew why he 
was walking in his sleep. The result of 
the recalling of his dream and the re- 
association of that part of his mind with 
his other memories was to abolish the 
somnambulism. 

Dr. Brown said he did not wish to give 
the impression that hypnotism was a 
method frequently used by psycho- 
therapists. It was only in very special 
cases that hypnotism was used, and never 
without the consent of the patient. In- 
deed, the patient could not be hypnotised 
against his will. 

The trouble was the other way. So many 
patients came and asked to be hypnotised, 
and with the best will in the world the 
hypnotic state could not be produced in 
them. The doctor knew almost at once 
whether the patient was likely to be a good 
hypnotic subject or not. 

Patients who were easily hypnotised 
were those who were dissociated and were 
hysterical. The perfectly normal person 
would not be hypnotisable. That did not 
mean that all weak-minded people were 
hypnotisable. The hysterical was not nec- 
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essarily weak-minded. On the other hand, 
mental defectives were not as a rule 
hypnotisable. 

The sort of cases where repeated 
hypnotism was justified were cases of drug 
addiction, alcoholism, and certain perver- 
sions of the instincts. 

The simplest way to give suggestion 
was to ask the patient co lie on a couch 
with muscles relaxed, breathing slowly, 
deeply and regularly, thinking of sleep 
and nothing but sleep, and then to put 
the necessary suggestions. 

It was remarkable what effects might 
be obtained in special cases—not only in 
cases of illness. 

The method was one of removing un- 
necessary inhibitions. At the other end of 
the scale it worked in improving memory 
and power of concentration, and might 
help a certain type of child who was back- 
ward in its lessons. 

Mr. E. R. Appleton, an official of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, joined 
in the discussion which followed Dr. 
Brown's address and said that when his 
little girl was a baby she was taken ser- 
iously ill. He and his wife were in the 
dining-room and the little girl was on one 
of their knees. There was a ring at the 
front door and there stood the child’s god- 
mother, a woman of seventy, who lived 
ten miles away. She said that while she 
had been saying her prayers that morning 
she saw herself in a vision on the door- 
step. She thought that she would go to 
comfort them. 

Mr. Appleton, his wife and godmother 
went into the dining-room so that the god- 
mother could see the child. His wife 
handed the child to the godmother and 
the child suddenly became enveloped in 
a vivid blue light. 

From that time the child became nor- 
mal, and within twenty minutes was 
dancing while Mr. Appleton played the 
piano. 


_ INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


I was in Berlin a week or so ago in 
order to get in touch with Herr Max 
Moecke, the noted clairvoyant who has 
been creating something of a stir in the 
German capital. I was unsuccessful as 1 
could not sufficiently prolong my stay in 
order to meet him. 


During my visit a most amusing contro- 
versy was raging in the press. It is weli 
known that during the critical period of 
the war a huge wooden effigy of Hinden- 
burg was erected in the Unter den Linden 
and patriots were allowed to knock in 
nails in selected portions of their hero’s 
anatomy, for luck. The nails were sold 
for increasing the funds of war charities. 
This armour-plated effigy has been knock- 
ing about Berlin for years and is at pres- 
ent safely hidden from public gaze in the 
garden of the Military Museum. But now 
the German public wants the statue of 
their President erected in a prominent 
position, while Hindenburg’s friends de- 
clare that the whole thing savoured of 
superstition and do not want to expose 
their leader to further ridicule. 

But while some of the Berliners are 
straining at a superstitious gnat, others 
are swallowing a psychic camel with a 
vengeance. It appears that a clairvoyant 
has been called in to help clear up the 
political muddle caused by the German 
General Election which was drawing to a 
close when I arrived in the city. She held 
a séance while I was there at the invitation 
of a leading statesman whose name was 
not revealed. Her name is Madame 
Terfren Laila a “noted Hindu expert” 
who styles herself “Professor of Occult 
Sciences.”” I did not officially hear the re- 
sult of the séance. The clairvoyante has 
already prophesied that there will be a 
dictatorship in Germany within two years. 

Madame Laila boasts of having already 
foretold the fate of Mussolini, King 
Carol of Rumania, Captain Costes, the At- 
lantic flier and of M. Briand. During my 


stay in Berlin she was fasting in order to 
“conserve the psychic power” and make 
it easier for her to induce a trance. 

I was told unofficially that at the séance 
Madame Laila said that after the Reich- 
stag is convened,*one of the members will 
die. Whoever steps into his place will be- 
come dictator within two years. He will 
tolerate a Parliament of three parties only, 
which will later be reduced to two parties. 
He will also oppose women’s suffrage. All 
this sounds very like Hitler. 

Madame Laila prohesied that there will 
be an economic recovery in the autumn, 
and that the solution of the unemployment 
problem in the spring will be followed 
by a Fascist rebellion which, however, will 
mean the end of the Fascists. 

Madame Laila further prophesies that 
Max Schmeling will be world heavy- 
weight boxing champion three more times; 
that the Prince of Wales will marry a 
Spanish Princess next year; and that an 
English lord will ascend the Hungarian 
throne. 

More sstartling still, Madame Laila 
prophesies that Mr. Gandhi will live to 
see India free, while in 15 months’ time 


there is to be a counter revolution in 
Russia. 
ke KKK 


Of the many changes that have occurred 
in Berlin since my last visit two years ago, 
nothing struck me so forcibly as the pro- 
gress that has been made in “K6rperkul- 
tur” or ‘“Nacktbadens” which somehow 
seems to be mixed up with psychics and 
is sweeping Germany like a tidal wave. 
This cult of nudism is practised by more 
than three million people, of all ages and 
both sexes, and boasts of two hundred 
clubs and thirty journals, such as Licht- 
Land, Das Freibad, Pelagius, etc. much 
illustrated with pictures of the human 
form divine. I smuggled some of these 
papers through the Customs at Harwich 
in order to see if I could discover the 
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psychic content—but must admit I failed. 
I was informed that the class which 
practises nudism is the healthiest and most 
moral in Germany, and that the beneficial 
effect of basking in the sunlight, entirely 
nude, for several hours a week has made 
a vast difference to the health of the 
nation. Even mental cases have benefited, 
and as the reluctance to entirely disrobe 
oneself in mixed company is merely an 
inhibition, psycho-analysis is employed in 
order to help the unco modest, and clothes 
and inhibition are removed at one swoop. 
On any fine evening one can see the mem- 
bers of the Berlin club for “Férderung 
des Nacktbadens’” disporting themselves 
on the banks of the River Havel—if the 
weather is not too chilly. 
Apropos of my recent remarks in these 
Notes concerning the miracles at Lourdes, 
in Antwerp Cathedral I bought a small 
brochure’ by the Rev. F. Woodlock, S. J. 
which I can thoroughly recommend to the 
impartial reader. Allowing for a little 
natural enthusiasm, the book (which 
costs two-pence only) gives an excellent 
summary of the many cures for which 
Lourdes has been responsible, with an out- 
line of the medical evidence. A useful 
bibliography is appended. 
My friend, Oscar Hermann, of Paris 
sends me a novel suggestion re the 
World's Fair which is to be organized in 
the French capital in 1931. It is to the 
effect that the various psychic societies 
should combine (which would indeed be 
a phenomenon!) and organise an exhibi- 
tion of psychic literature, automatic scripts 
and paintings and other objects connected 
with the science. He makes the further 
suggestion that waxen effigies of the prin- 
cipal mediums (he mentions Mrs. Leon- 
ard, Rudi Schneider, and Kluski) should 
be exhibited on the same stand—a sort 


1. The Miracles at Lourdes, Catholic Truth Society, 
London, 1929. 
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of psychic Tussauds. He offers to contri- 
bute one hundred dollars towards defray- 
ing the expenses of the scheme. If any 
of my readers care to get in touch with 
Mr. Hermann, his address is c/o. The 
American Express Co., Rue Scribe, Paris. 
KKH 
Professor M. Morishita, of the Mat- 
suyama Higher School, Japan, called on 
me the other day with a letter of introduc- 
tion from Gonnoski Komai, a well-known 
member of the Japanese colony in London. 
Professor Morishita is extremely interested 
in all psychic subjects and much wanted 
to attend a séance at the National 
Laboratory. Unfortunately, we had no 
medium available with whom he could 
experiment. 
Rudi Schneider arrived in Paris on 
October 10th and is holding a series of 
séances under the auspices of Dr. Eugéne 
Osty and the Institut Métapsychique. Dr. 
Osty has kindly invited me to take part 
in some of the experiments and I am due 
in Paris on October 14th. for the purpose. 
Rudi will remain in the French capital for 
some weeks. 
I had a most amazing séance with Mrs. 
Eileen Garrett, the well-known London 
clairvoyante, on Tuesday, October 7th. at 
the National Laboratory. A friend of 
mine, Mr. Ian D. Coster, a New Zealand 
journalist, wished very much to have a 
sitting with a good mental medium so I 
‘phoned Mrs. Garrett and we arranged a 
séance. I thought it would be a good op- 
portunity for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to 
manifest, if he were able and willing. I 
need hardly say that no hint of my wish 
was conveyed to the medium. I even tried 
not to think of Sir Arthur during the first 
portion of the sitting. 
Mr. Coster, I and my secretary (who 
made a verbatim shorthand report) were 
the only sitters present. After about five 
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minutes, during which the psychic be- 
came heavily entranced, Uvani (an alleged 
Arab control) announced that someone 
was present who wanted to speak to me. 
He said his name was Freiherr v. 
Schrenck-Notzing and Uvani described the 
Baron accurately, even to the scar (from 
a university duel) on his cheek. We con- 
versed some time and he departed. 


Then an entity calling himself Flight- 
Lieutenant Irwin, captain of the ill-fated 
R 101 manifested and gave us a long and 
detailed technical account of how the air- 
ship was wrecked and the cause of the 
disaster. 

Then “Doyle” came through, and for 
an hour I conversed with Sir Arthur and 
asked him many questions. It was pro- 
foundly interesting and the entity's mode 
of expression and phraseology, with 
sudden flashes of humour were very 
reminiscent of the great spiritualist. The 


report will appear in these pages in due 
course. 


* * KK * 


I have seen a digest of Doyle’s will 
(which has not yet been proved) and I 
was struck with how little Sir Arthur left 
to spiritualists or charities. To the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance (of which he was 
president) he bequeathed £100; to his 
chauffeur, £100; to the British College of 
Psychic Science, £200; to Dr. David Gow, 
editor of Light, £100; and a few similar 
bequests. 

The amount of Sir Arthur’s unsettled 
property is estimated at £30,000 and his 
settled property at a much larger sum. 

He bequeathed to his wife £500, to- 
gether with all household property, pic- 
tures, manuscripts, and books, to be sold 
as she may desire. After a number of be- 
quests one half of the residue is also left 
to his wife, the income to be paid to her 
during her life, or half the capital in case 
of sales. 


The remaining half of the residue is to 
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be divided equally between his three 
younger children, Denis, Malcolm, and 
Jean, in equal shares. 

Other bequests include: 

£2,000 to his elder daughter, Mary. 


£1,000 to Clara Doyle, Cliff-road, East- 
bourne, a sister-in-law. 


£250 a year for life to his secretary, 
Alfred H. Wood, this to be a first charge 
on the estate in consideration of Mr. 
Wood putting his services at the disposal 
of Lady Doyle. 

£250 to his sister, Caroline Oldham. 


£50 a year to Mgr. Richard Barry 
Doyle, a cousin, now living on the Riviera. 

£100 to Jane Adelaide Foley (sister), 
and £50 each to the Author’s Club (‘for 
the greater comfort of its members’) and 
to Linda Falconer and A. C. Walford, of 
the Psychic Bookshop, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

So far I am unaware that he left any- 
thing to public charities, such as hospitals. 
* KOK 

The will of another well-known spirit- 
ualist, Dr. Abraham Wallace, was the 
subject of litigation in the Probate Court 
recently. Mrs. Rosa Perkins, of Paignton, 
propounded a will of November, 1929 
under which she was residuary legatee. 
There was an earlier will of 1928 under 
which she merely received a legacy. It 
was stated that Mrs. Perkins met Dr. 
Wallace at a spiritualist conference in 
Paris and subsequently went to look after 
him. He died at Paignton on January 
23rd. last, aged eighty, leaving an estate 
of about £10,000. 

Dr. Wallace’s children resisted both 
wills. They contended that neither will 
was duly executed, that Dr. Wallace was 
not at the time of sound disposing mind. 
He had, they said, been interested for 
many years in spiritualism; after 1926 he 
became so obsessed that he suffered from 
delusions, and after his wife’s death in 


November, 1928, his mind became so un- 
balanced that he was not fit to make a 
will. In the formal language of probate 
pleadings, the defendants put Mrs. Per- 
kins to proof of the righteousness of the 
transaction; they claimed that Dr. Wal- 
lace died intestate, and they asked for 
letters of administration. The evidence 
was directed to two different points. First, 
there was the elementary question whether 
the wills were properly executed. Two 
domestic servants, who had signed their 
names as witnesses of the 1929 will, said 
that they had not seen Dr. Wallace him- 
self sign the document. 


There was evidence that he believed 
himself in communication with his dead 
wife, who appeared to him at séances and 
indicated to him particular courses of con- 
duct. Sir Oliver Lodge was in court on 
the third day of the trial but was not 
called as a witness, the case being settled 
on the intervention of Lord Merrivale. 
The President, after seeing counsel in his 
private room, pronounced against the 
execution of the 1929 will, expressing 
doubts whether any tribunal could have 
been satisfied that the testator affixed his 
signature in the presence of the two at- 
testing witnesses, or that he acknowledged 
it in their presence. Lord Merrivale then 
pronounced in favour of the 1928 will, 
declaring it to have been duly executed 
by a competent testator who was aware 


of its contents and of the position of his 
affairs. 


* KK 


Immediately after the R 101 disaster re- 
ports appeared in the press to the effect 
that a number of people had dreamt they 
had seen the airship come down in flames. 
A youth named J. Platten-Woodhouse of 
Luton states: ‘I dreamt I stood on the top 
of a hill with a woman dressed in mourn- 
ing. We saw airships coming from the 
direction of Cardington (as I guessed). 
As they drew nearer they turned sideways 
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so that we saw their length—and one was 
distinctly longer than the other. “That is 
R 101,’ the woman said, pointing to the 
longer one ... . We grew very anxious 
as it approached the hill, rapidly sinking 
lower and lower. Suddenly the woman 


shrieked . . . It loomed over us, dropping 
until it burst into flames . . . Then I 
awoke!” The lad’s mother vouches for 


the fact that her son described his dream 
before the disaster occurred. 


A well-known psychologist in discussing 
these dreams attributes them to the general 
anxiety which has been felt concerning 
airships in general. Before the departure 
of the R 101 all that would have “boiled 
up” in the subconscious mind. 


* K * 


To those critics of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle who state that the great propa- 
gandist took up the study of | spirit 
ualism after his son was killed in the war, 
it will come somewhat as a shock to learn 
that as far back as 1887 he was holding 
séances and experimenting in telepathy. 


I was turning over some old volumes of 
Light the other day and came across a 
letter which he sent to the editor of that 
journal and which appeared in the issue 
of July 2nd, 1887. Sir Arthur was then 
28 years old and it was in that year that he 
created the character of “Sherlock 
Holmes” for his detective story, A Study 
in Scarlet. 


It is amusing and indicative of that 
Puritanical strain which sometimes as- 
serted itself, to read that Sir Arthur de- 
bated within himself as to whether he 
ought to read Leigh Hunt’s history of the 
comic dramatists of the Restoration whose 
very “free” mode of expression must have 
shocked him. But read in the light of his 
psychic activities in later years, the letter 
(written from Southsea) is extremely in- 
teresting and it will be noticed that Doyle 
was a complete convert to spiritualism 
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even in those early days. This is the letter 
in extenso: 

“I believe that it has been found a 
useful practice among revivalists and 
other excitable religionists of all types, 
for each member to give the as- 
sembled congregation a description 
of the manner in which they attained 
the somewhat vague result known as 
“finding salvation.” Now among Spirit- 
ualists there is really a good deal to 
be said for such a practice, for the first 
steps of the inquirer after truth are 
along such a lonely and treacherous 
path that it must always be of interest 
to him to hear how some other wan- 
derer has stumbled along it, uncertain 
whether he was following a fixed star 
or a will-o’-the-wisp, until at last his 
feet came upon firmer ground and he 
knew that all was well. To the humble 
inquirer, distrustful of self and fettered 
with the prejudices of early education, 
it is of no avail to speak of psycho- 
graphy, materialisation, or advanced 
phenomena. He yearns for some proof 
which shall be more within the range 
of his own personal experience and 
which shall be decided enough to con- 
vince his reason without being so over- 
whelming as to stagger and confuse it. 
This must be my apology, therefore, 
for dwelling upon the incident which, 
after many months of inquiry, showed 
me at last that it was absolutely certain 
that intelligence could exist apart from 
the body. 

“Some months ago I read Judge Ed- 
monds’ Memoirs, and I have since 
read Alfred Russel Wallace’s book, 
Major-General Drayson’s tract, and 
other writings on the subject. After 
weighing the evidence, I could no more 
doubt the existence of the phenomena 
than I could doubt the existence of lions 
in Africa though I have been to that 
continent and have neyer chanced to 
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see one. I felt that if human evidence— 
regarding both the quantity and the 
quality of the witnesses—can prove 
anything, it has proved this. I then set 
to work to organise a circle of six, 
which met nine or ten times at my 
house. We had phenomena such as 
messages delivered by tilts, and even 
some writing under control, but there 
was never anything which could be said 
to be absolutely conclusive. That com- 
plicated machine, the human body, is 
capable of playing strange tricks, and 
what with the possibility of unconscious 
cerebration, of involuntary muscular 
action, and of the effect of a dozen 
heavy hands on one light table, I was 
never entirely satisfied. I was convinced 
that others had obtained the pheno- 
mena, but not that I had done so my- 
self. 

“Last week I was invited by two 
friends to join them in a sitting with 
an old gentleman who was reputed to 
have considerable mediumistic power. 
It was the first time that I had ever 
had the opportunity of sitting with any- 
one who was not a novice and inquirer 
like myself. I may remark here that 
for some days I had been debating in 
my mind whether I should get a copy 
of Leigh Hunt’s Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration—the question being 
whether the mental pollution arising 
from Messrs. Congreve, Wycherly, and 
Co. would be compensated for by the 
picture of the manners and customs of 
those days to be gathered from their 
pages, and which I had particular rea- 
sons for wishing to be well up in. I had 
thought the matter over, but had dis- 
missed it from my mind a day or two 
before the séance. On sitting, our med- 
ium came quickly under control, and 
delivered a trance address, containing 
much interesting and elevating matter. 
He then became clairvoyant, describing 


one or two scenes which we had no op- 
portunity of testing. So far the meeting 
had been interesting, but not above the 
possibility of deception. We then pro- 
posed writing. The medium took up a 
pencil, and after a few convulsive move- 
ments, he wrote a message to each of 
us. Mine ran: “This gentleman is a 
healer. Tell him from me not to read 
Leigh Hunt's book.” Now, sir, I can 
swear that no one knew I had contem- 
plated reading that book, and, more- 
over, it was no case of thought-reading, 
for I had never referred to the matter 
all day. I can only say that if I had had 
to devise a test message I could not have 
hit upon one which was so absolutely 
inexplicable on any hypothesis except 
that held by Spiritualists. The message 
of one of my friends, referring to his 
own private affairs, was as startlingly 
correct as mine. 


“Let me conclude by exhorting any 
other searcher never to despair of re- 
ceiving personal testimony, but to per- 
severe through any number of failures 
until at last conviction comes to him, as 
come it will. Let him deserve success 
by his patience and earnestness, and he 
will gain it. Above all, let every in- 
quirer bear in mind that phenomena are 
only a means to an end, of no value at 
all of themselves, and simply useful as 
giving us assurance of an after existence 
for which we are to prepare by refining 
away our grosser animal feelings and 
cultivating our higher, nobler impulses. 
Unless a man starts with that idea the 
séance-room sinks to the level of the 
theatre or the opera—a mere idle resort 
for the indulgence of a foolish, purpose- 
less curiosity. Let a man realise that 
the human soul, as it emerges from 
its bodily cocoon, shapes its destiny in 
exact accordance with its condition; 
that that condition depends upon the 
sum result of his actions and thoughts 
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in this life; that every evil deed stamps 
itself upon the spirit and entails its 
own punishment with the same cer- 
tainty that a man stepping out of a 
second floor window falls to the 
ground; that there is no room for death- 
bed repentances or other nebulous con- 
ditions which might screen the evil doer 
from the consequence of his own deeds, 
but that the law is self-acting and inex- 
orable. This, I take it, is the lesson 
which Spiritualism enforces, and all 
phenomena are only witnesses to the 
truth of this central all-important fact. 


Pray excuse my encroachment upon 
your space. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. CoNAN Doy M. D. 
RK 
Bishop Welldon (Dean of Durham) 
explains his attitude towards spiritualism 
in a letter to the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Evening World of August 28th. 


“I am not a professed Spiritualist, but 
Spiritualism is, I think, in its nature not 
the enemy but the ally of the Christian 
faith. The enemy is Materialism, not 
Spiritualism. 

“For if the spirits of the dead live, as 
Christians believe, after death, it is at least 
possible that appearance of spirits, or com- 
munications from spirits to the living, do 
from time to time occur. 


“Such appearances or communications 
cannot, of course, be believed, except upon 
strong evidence. 


“Speaking for myself, I hold that the 
appearances of the dead at the time of 
death to friends who have known them 
in life are attested by such convincing 
evidence as to deserve general credence. 
Beyond that point I do not feel able to 
go. 

“But the world is so full of mystery 
that I am far from wishing to shut the 
door of the mind against the possibility of 


spiritual manifestations.” 

Dr. T. W. Francis Gann, the noted ex- 
plorer and archeologist is setting out for 
Guatemala at the end of October in 
search of valuable treasures. One of the 
things he seeks is a “talking crucifix” 
which is said to exist among the Indians 
in Eastern Yucatan. The story of this 
arose from the fact that in 1859, when 
two Englishmen were sent from British 
Honduras in the hope of saving scores of 
prisoners from being massacred by the 
Indians, they saw the prisoners brought 
before the Talking Cross for final judg- 
ment. They declared that they heard the 
crucifix talk, and described the words com- 
ing from it as having a strange whistling 
quality in pronouncing sentence of death. 
Dr. Gann is unable to suggest any ex- 
planation for the phenomenon, but he be- 
lieves the talking cross is still in existence. 


An extraordinary ghost story reaches 
me from Ballyjamesduff Co. Cavan, Ire- 
land where the inhabitants have been pa- 
trolling the roads at nights watching for 
the ghost of a woman. For weeks past a 
drainage scheme has been in progress in 
the district. The contractor, to ensure the 
safety of the public, erected a watchman’s 
hut. An ex-soldier, Thomas McCormack, 
was appointed watchman. McCormack 
states that shortly after midnight, while 
he was sitting in the hut, he became 
conscious of a peculiar feeling, as if there 
was an unseen presence in the place. 
Overcome by terror, he quitted the hut 
and went to his home. Next night Andrew 
Smith, another ex-Service man, acted as 
watchman, but resigned the following 
morning, stating that during the night he 
had seen the ghost of a woman. On the 
third night James Latimer, of Derrylur- 
gan, was watchman. More than two 


hundred men and boys accompanied the 
third watchman at his work; but nothing 
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happened. It is recalled that one New 
Year’s eve twenty-two years ago an old 
woman, who was coming from Ballyjames- 
duff on a wet and stormy night, fell into 
a deep drain on the roadside and was 
drowned. 

KOK 

Pictures which the artist claims were 
drawn under psychic influence are being 
shown in the exhibition of the Stock Ex- 
change Art Society, which opened at 
Drapers’ Hall, London, on October 1st. 
They are the work of Mr. Gilbert P. 
Cooke, of Wembley Park, Middlesex, who 
did most of the drawings in the middle 
of the night.. Some unfinished sketches 
show how Mr. Cooke works. First he 
draws a geometrical design, remarkable 
for its symmetry, and from this is evolved 
in crayon a figure study, with a strong 
Eastern influence. Some of the figures 
have eerie, penetrating eyes. The main 
lines of the finished picture are outlined 
in lead in the manner of a stained-glass 
window. 

Amongst the books which have reached 
me during the month is The Mystery and 
Lore of Apparitions® by C. J. S. Thomp- 
son whose works on magic, alchemy, 
quacks, etc. are well-known. 

The present volume traces the history 
of ghosts through the ages and tells how 
the belief in them has affected literature 
and romance. 

Mr. Thompson describes the ghosts in 
Babylonian and Egyptian tradition, and 
the classic ghosts of Greece and Rome. 
It is interesting to note that there is an 
Assyrian text extant which dates from 
c. 2,000 B. C., concerning a man whose 
hair stood on end at the sight of an ap- 
parition: 

‘““He—the hair of whose body an evil 

Fiend hath set on end.” 

The author cites the case of an Egyptian 


2. Harold Shaylor, Gower Street, London 12s.6d. net. 


scribe who complained to his wife 
Onkhari, who had been dead for three 
years, of the troubles she had brought 
upon him since her death. The technique 
employed was not at all like the modern 
method of “communicating.” He first in- 
scribed his complaint on papyrus, then 
went to her tomb and read it there; then 
he tied the papyrus to a statuette of his 
wife which was in the tomb. He ends his 


. plaint with the conviction that when they 


meet at the tribunal of Osiris, he will 
have right on his side. 

Mr. Thompson has compiled an ex- 
tremely readable book, well illustrated, 
that is not at all like the ordinary book of 
ghost stories. In his chapter on London 
ghost-lore he mentions the famous Smith- 
field ghost which (in 1654) amused it- 
self by pulling the joints of meat off the 
butcher's stalls as he passed between them 
—surely one of the earliest accounts of a 
London poltergeist. The author does not 
mention the equally famous Tyburn 
ghost whose doings were recorded in a 
pamphlet which I possess: The Tyburn 
Ghost; or, the Strange Downfall of the 
Gallows. A most true Relation How the 
famous Triple-Tree Neer Paddington was 
on Tuesday-night last (the third of this 
instant September) wonderfully pluckt up 
by the Roots, and demolisht by certain 
Evil Spirits. London, 1678. 


Although Mr. Thompson writes so en- 
tertainingly about ghosts, I am afraid he 
does not believe in them, or he would not 
have included a chapter on “Ghosts of the 
Eye—How to Produce Spectres,” and an 
explanation of Professor Pepper's Ghost 
of our nursery days. 


An important work on automatic 
writing by Doctor Anita M. Miihl (for- 
merly assistant physician, St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., and a chief 
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official in the California State Department 
of Education) has just been published in 
Germany.* The book is in English and 
is a valuable record of how a psychiatrist 
utilised automatic writing in order to dis- 
cover what was going on in the minds of 
her patients. 

The series of experiments was suggested 
to Dr. Miihl because a bed-ridden young 
woman patient thought it would be good 
fun to try the thing out. She proved to be 
a most extraordinary automatist and the 
author organised a series of experiments 
with her and others. The whole subject 
of automatic writing is analysed and dis- 
cussed in a masterly fashion and the work 
should become a classic. The experiments 
are fully illustrated by means of photo- 
graphic facsimiles and a new note in 
psychic literature is struck by the fact that 
four of the plates are in colours. An In- 
troduction to the work is contributed by 
William A. White, of Washington, D. C. 
I imagine that copies of the book can be 
obtained from thé author at 3578, Seventh 
Street, San Diego, California. 


Mr. W. S. Montgomery Smith has just 
issued * a very readable little volume en- 
titled Two Worlds Are Ours and he has 
taken for his text the assumption made by 
F. W. H. Myers that we are living in two 
worlds at once. He believes that although 
we are earth dwellers we can, if we wish, 


3. Theodor Steinkopff, Dresden and Leipzig, 1930. No 
price issued. 


4. London, Rider & Co., 4/6 net. 
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get in touch with our friends “who have 
passed out of matter.” The work is really 
a collection of essays on such themes as 
service, capital punishment, prenatal train- 
ing, spiritual healing, sleep, etc., and in- 
cludes communications from one who has 
passed on, received through the medium- 
ship of Mrs. Osborne Leonard. The work 
contains none of that drivel which so many 
spiritualists feel compelled to foist on un- 
willing readers. 


Another little work published by Rider 
& Co. is The Temple of the Body: A Book 
of Prayers and Meditations ‘sent by the 
white Brotherhood through the hand of 
Mabel Beatty.”” I admit I am a little out 
of my depth when handling this book*® 
which “offers a definite scheme of pre- 
paration for those treading the Path to 
Realization and Self-knowledge.” The 
author states that “these teachings were 
sent through my hand between the dates 
August 22nd and September 14th, 1929” 
so that in reality they are a collection of 
sermonettes received automatically. 

I read that Jasper Maskelyne has just 
left England for a six months’ tour of 
South Africa. I should not have recorded 
this epoch-making event except for the 
fact that we are informed that his magical 
entertainment will include “fake séances 
and spiritistic phenomena” and that he is 
taking with him twelve tons of apparatus. 
No words of mine could add to the elo- 
quence of this confession. 


5. London, Rider & Co., 2/6 net. 
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A.S. P. R. NEW YORK SECTION 


SCHEDULE OF ACTIVITIES FOR DECEMBER 


The Activities Committee are glad to 
be able to announce that there will be ten 
evening meetings during December with 
the well-known trumpet mediums Mr. 
William E. Hart and Mr. Jewett P. Clark. 
The sittings will take place at Hyslop 
House at 8 p. m. punctually. They are 
limited to 15 persons, and the charge per 
head is $3.50. Both Mr. Hart and Mr. 
Clark sit under control. 


DATES OF SITTINGS 


Tuesdays December 2 and 9 
Wednesdays December 3 and 10 
Thursdays December 4 and 11 

Fridays December 5 and 12 

Saturdays December 6 and 13 


Reservations should be applied for to 
Mrs. E. A. Bigelow. 15 Lexington Avenue, 
N. Y. C. They will be arranged for in 
order of date of application. Checks 
should be made payable to Helen T. Bige- 
low, Executive Secretary. 


* KKK * 


MONDAY EVENING LECTURES 


December 15t. 

DR. T. GLEN HAMILTON of Winni- 
peg, Canada. 

Subject 

“Recent Development in the Mary 
M .. . Phenomena.” 

N.B. Dr. Hamilton’s Lecture will be 
held at THE HOME-MAKING CEN- 
TER. Grand Central Palace, at 8 p. m. 
promptly. A// should be seated before 
that time. 

The rest of the Monday evening lec- 
tures will be held at Hyslop House at 
8:30 p. m. as follows: 

OK 
December 8th. 

MRS. MANN, President of the 
Chicago SPR. and Editor of the National 
Spiritualist. 

Subject 
“Has the World gone psychic?” 


December 15th. 


MR. ISRA STERN, Member of the 
Humbolt Academy of Berlin. 


Subject 
“The Transcendental in Man as proved 
by Psychic Research.” 
December 22nd. 


There will be no Lecture in Christmas 
week. 
December 29th. 


DR. SHALLER U. LAWTON, M. D. 
Assoc. Prof. N. Y. University & Fellow 
of the American Coll. of Physicians. 

Subject 
“A Scientist's View of Psychic Research.” 
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Autumn Session 1930 


Edwin J. Dingle, F. R. G. S., R. A. S. 
(Ding-Le-Mei) 
‘THE SCIENCE OF THINKING’ 
Monday November 3rd. 


The lecturer in his introductory remarks 
spoke of the vital need of original 
thought. Most people are content to re- 
flect only the thought of others, and there 
are numbers to be found everywhere who 
never conceive a really new idea of their 
own or think for themselves. In this way 
they gradually lose the power to generate 
new ideas. 

In looking at a fellow-human objective- 
ly, a certain unity of two things is noted. 
First there is the form and _ substance, 
with all its external attributes: secondly 
there is a consciousness of a force which 
is using this form as its vehicle of activity 
and expression. This force is not constant 
but is subject to varied modes of express- 
ion. It is in its turn the vehicle of a yet 
higher something which orders its mani- 
festations. It is not the mere words of a 
speaker which attract attention: it is the 
quality of the force which he puts into 
words. The higher directional force in 
each one controls the energies in a speci- 
fic way. Thus there is a triune activity in 
each of us, and this is a thing which the 
East has always known, and which it must 
impart to the mind of the West. It is 
difficult to prove the reality of Thought 
objectively, though there is a school now 
which claims to be able to photograph 
Thought. The brain can be watched at 
work, but this is not seeing Thought. 
Again, mere brain-knowledge is one thing, 
and vital Idea another. There are hun- 
dreds of occult students who are full of 
information but who from the spiritual 


Mensle have nothing that they yearn to 
possess. 


Knowledge that cannot be demonstrated 
as truth is mere information. To find 
truth you must start with Self-analysis. In 
order to realize truth, the student must ap- 
proach the subject with all humility, 
coupling his knowledge to the life within 
as well as to the life without. Then he 
will make progress. 

The Western world craves physical 
demonstration, but this must be supple- 
mented in such work as that of the A. S. 
P. R. by its spiritual counterpart, and only 
so can it be carried forward into the 
metaphysical realm. 

“T lived” said the lecturer “with an aged 
master of the Oriental wisdom in Thibet 
for ten months; and in discussing the 
marvels of Western science he would say 
‘I don’t know now, but I will know to- 
morrow’. And he drew to himself the 
knowledge. He defined the difference be- 
tween Eastern and Western thought, say- 
ing that in the West men have conquered 
the material universe, using and con- 
trolling physical laws, whereas they of the 
East in Thibet have been discovering and 
controlling the laws of the higher spirit- 
ual entity—that which directs the energies 
of the bodily organism and of nature. 
This is the way of the Yogi and it is the 
higher way. But it could not be applied 
in the life of New York today. 

So valuable however is original or 
creative thought that it is better that we 
should be anaemic thinkers than the best 
of imitators of the thought of others. 
The schools of occult science have worked 
out the principle that everytyhing in the 
universe is Thought—One vibrant Entity 
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—One great eternal Power unchanging— 
the Thing-that-Is. The energy by which 
It moves, they call Prana. This word has 
been barbarically misinterpreted as 
‘Breath’. It is the Substance from which 
all processes of Thought are derived, since 
it creates Motion and Thought is a motive 
power. 

We are childlike in our conception of 
ourselves as beings apart from the Uni- 
verse: for we are each an integral part of 
its sum-total and the Universe could not 
exist without any one of us. And as the 
Universe is of one substance, it follows 
that each one of us is of its essence—the 
quality of the Universal Being. The sub- 
stance is Mind. We do not think with 
nothing. Could we but see the stupendous 
forces engaged in each sound that we 
utter with our voices, it would turn us 
crazy. With what, then, do we think? In 
the countless years employed in the build- 
ing of this beautiful body of ours we have 
arrived at a point which is the zenith (so 
far) of our development. Never have you 
or I had the power to think a higher 
thought than we now possess. 

Energies lavished by myself, by others 
of my race, and by countless entities have 
built this body, and have incorporated 
mental energies which must fulfil their 
ordained functions; for not to use them 
would turn us crazy. Think of the universe 
as a sea of Thought in which we are all 
immersed. The Yogi and the various 
other Aspects have worked this out into 
a wonderful science. The Yogi knows 
why he has built his body thus: why two 
eyes in front? why two ears and one 
tongue only?; why is the skull so fash- 
ioned?; why do we find on the left side 
those great organs which control the 
bodily functions so steadily? why on the 
right, those which control the voluntary 
actions? Learn your body. Stand before 
the mirror and study the positive and 
negative sides of it asking the reason for 


its symmetry. Speak thus: “I thank Thee, 
Lord for my Body’ What does this 
mean? I say a thousand times “I am 
grateful for my body.” The ‘Lord’ is the 
Law which has enabled me to build it. 
My body is the most gloriously accurate 
thing in the universe. 

From this, you can go further towards 
the realization that you are the Creator 
in human form—or, if you will, that the 
Creator is within, you, whether you can 
see Him or not; whether you believe it 
or not: and you can, if you will, realize 
your non-separateness. We are of opinion 
that our parents have had much to do with 
the building of our bodies. They have, as 
a matter of fact, very little to do with 
it. It is Yourself that chooses. Nothing 
can ever come into your life for 
which you are not definitely responsible. 
The realization of this will bring you into 
the Hall of Wisdom. What you have 
built already is just that Thinking Machine 


which you have willed to build. 


A demonstration of a spiritual truth 
must be subjective: felt rather than seen 
or thought. We fee/ the Creator in us. 
It is like falling in love: you just feel and 
do not reason or write a book about it. 
The higher thought is only to be realized 
by feeling. Whence come my thoughts? 
If I could perfectly express ideas I could 
claim perfect knowledge. 


INTERCHANGE OF MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL 
ENERGIES 


Here the lecturer demonstrated in the 
person of a subject (one of his pupils) 
the mechanism of the dual current of vital 
energies which flows to and from the 
brain and the base of the spine. At the 
extremity of the spinal column resides 
that storehouse of spiritual and emotional 
energy known to the Orient as Kundalini 
in which every thought, good or evil, is 
treasured up. This storehouse we unlock 
when we seek to express mentally or in 
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our actions a new idea. And only by going 
to this storehouse of motive energy can 
we utilize the power of a new or superim- 
posed idea. This power is transferred to 
the whole physical frame by a system of 
nerves which are like a network of electric 
wires. No system contrived artificially can 
be nearly so fine as this, or so perfect in 
operation so long as we live by law. But 
on the other hand, no system can be so 
easily disturbed or thrown out of gear by 
a violation of the governing laws. A 
thought is drawn into the system with in- 
finite rapidity. It impinges upon the right 
or positive side of the spine, crossing at 
the ‘crucifixion center’ near the base of 
the neck and proceeding upward to the 
chambers of the will-power, both positive 
and negative (inhibitory) to the seat of 
the Atman or higher controlling principle. 
This process is reduced by the Yogi to a 
practical system, the thought being sent to 
the base of the spine. It is unsafe for the 
student to attempt the control of this pro- 
cess without the right knowledge. You 
must know the way. Therefore, do not ex- 
periment on the control of the spinal 
currents. 

Now when a thought has entered the 
brain, it can either be received and used, 
or rejected; in which latter case it will re- 
vert to the static condition of latency. The 
Creator within makes the decision. This 
is the only thing He can do for you: to 
make Himself known as the power of 
spiritual discrimination. In scientific 
terms, that power of spiritual judgment is 
present, making itself known for the pur- 
pose of its use by your will for its con- 
structive or ideal ends. This body of 
yours, built as it is in part of your 
conscious mind, by your sub-conscious, 
and by the racial mind that is within your 
being; this marvelous head of yours; are 
framed to receive ‘‘pictures” given you by 
the Creator. He is always actively engaged 
on your behalf, forgetting nothing. And 
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in what secret chamber does your mind 
confer with Him? Why have you no eye 
at the back of your head? Why can no 
rays of light enter that region? I answer 
this question by another. Why is there 
no entry for light at the back of a photo- 
graphic camera? Because it is there that 
the sensitive plate is held secure from in- 
terference from without. At the back of 
the head is the Imaginative Center; and 
it is the Imaginative Faculty that receives 
the impressions derived from the higher 
or creative source. This Creative Thought 
enters from above into the brain-centers 
and it is drawn in to the focus of its in- 
fluence within. The Imagination is the 
Creative Faculty. 

When your present body was building, 
it grew and developed in darkness and 
silence, and you could not leave it. The 
embryo could not endure the light of day. 
It is so with the germination of spiritual 
idea and thought. The slightest crack, 
and the picture is gone. The imagination 
is no longer clear. 

After Imagination has done its work, 
the Reason operates. We have exposed 
our plate in darkness: we now bring it 
forth for development in the light of that 
objective center which resides in the front 
part of the head. A different faculty is 
now employed. Imagination cannot rea- 
son. It is impressed in solitude and silence 
and is the gift of the Creator. It passes 
on its work to the reasoning faculty, and 
just as it cannot itself reason, so the 
Reason cannot imagine. It thinks it can, 
and that is just where our Western civiliza- 
tion comes a cropper—thinking that it is 
the intellect which does the imagining and 
the creating of ideas. But you cannot 
think the Creator into existence. Your 


reason in its rightful function is merely 
an executive faculty and has an executive 
center for its work. This is on the right 
side of the head, the (+) side. It is the 
center of the will-power. On the left or 
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(—) side is the inhibitory control. Use 
the law in all your thinking. The univer- 
sality of power flows constantly through 
us; but we can either hold it or let it pass 
without recognizing it. Remember that 
there are three minds in one: the normal; 
the subnormal or subconscious; and the 
supernormal or superconscious. Let us ask 
ourselves how do we proceed to develop 
that which comes in and how do we draw 
it into objective thought? Say that the 
imagination and the reason have both done 
their work and that a thought is accepted 
or ‘taken up’ by the conscious mind. That 
conscious mind is like the man who is con- 
trolling the wheels of an automobile. His 
control continues but is subject to constant 
variation. The main intention persists 
but reason rules the policy of its guidance 
in varying circumstances. You make a 
scheme as you lie thinking things out one 
night, and by the morning you have 
changed your mind. The waking con- 
sciousness dictates its own policy. 


All three forms of energy are present 
in conception of idea, and the third must 
know how to act. The Subconscious al- 
ways WAS. You can change it but 
gradually, and it will not change without 
the sustained effort of your will. It is 
like the engine of the automobile. It will 
work all right as long as there is a man 
at the wheel to direct it aright. It is like 
the field force at the disposal of the 
general and subject to his orders. But the 
general is your true mind. It is that higher 
principle which never changes, never 
sleeps, and cannot err. All that your rea- 
son allows to pass goes into the sub-con- 


scious. If you will, you may allow all the 
negations of life—falsehood, fear, avarice, 


etc,—to pass into your subconscious, there 
to remain until ejected by the will. But 
beware! The subconscious always gets to 
work immediately when instructed and it 
will obey the suggestion of the mind. If 
you say to it ‘I’m ill’ or ‘I’m broke’, it will 
bring about the very thing you fear, as 
sure as you live. Conversely, see what 
positive suggestion can do. ‘This body of 
mine’’ said the lecturer, “has suffered more 
than any body in New York. I have had 
a leg, a knee, and two arms broken: my 
fingers smashed and ten incisions made; 
I have had acute dysentery and malaria 
with ague so violent that I have shaken 
myself off my bed. I have had three bad 
sunstrokes. At one time, my coffin was 
brought for my burial, as my life has 
several times been despaired of. For 40 
years I was nearly blind and wore glasses 
for that period. I need none now. Ten 
years ago I was an old man. Now you 
would not guess my age within ten years. 
(Dr. Dingle looks forty but we un- 
derstand he is near seventy) Life is, in 
fact, just what we choose to make it.” 
The average person is the victim of his 
fears. By knowledge he can conquer, for 
knowledge is power. Merely to think you 
possess it will not suffice. You must have 


the ability to demonstrate it. The quest 


of Truth does not consist in dreaming 
about it, but in going forth and laying 
hold of it. The right use of the imagina- 
tion to dictate to the subconscious will 
dispose of any inferiority complex. The 
bodily strength will increase. “I have 
found this” said Dr. Ding-le-mei. “I never 
get tired. I cannot get ill. The Master 


whom I met in my travels is a young man 
of 152. As a man thinketh, so is he’. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LLD., sometime Lecturer in the University of 
Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 

This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 


Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was incorporated 
under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American Institute 
for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing investi- 
gation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-therapeutics. It is sup- 
ported by contributions from its members and an endowment fund which now 
exceeds $275,000. The income of the Society pays only for the publications 
and office expenses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific 
investigations. A much greater sum is required before this work can be car’ 
ried forward with the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of psychi- 
cal research or psycho-therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which 
such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the following: 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of...... dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or other 
specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for identifica- 
tion), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” - 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY 


Membership in the American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., does 
not imply the acceptance of any particular explanation of the alleged facts 
collected by it, or even of the facts themselves. Membership stands only for 
investigation of the alleged phenomena. 

Members, who receive the Proceedings and the JournaL, pay an annual 
fee of $10. One may become a Life Member or endow a Memorial Member- 
ship on payment of $200. 

Associates, who receive the Journau only, pay an annual fee of $5. One 
may become a Life Associate on the payment of $100. 

Fellows, who receive all publications of the Society, and are afforded 
special library privileges, pay an annual fee of $25. One may become a Life 
Fellow on the payment of $500. 

Founders and Patrons. For those who wish, through life subscriptions, 
to make a still larger contribution to the Society’s work, these two classes are 
open, at fees of $5,000 and $1,000, respectively. 

It must not be forgotten that membership in a scientific society means 
more than merely a subscription to the Journau of that Society. The work 
which is reported in the Journa, must be largely carried on through the 
income from membership fees. Therefore, we hope you will make your 
membership class as high as you feel you reasonably can. 
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